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MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

*  J.  Eoss  Clemens,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


HE  great  difference  between  the  modern  method  of 
TT  teaching  medicine  and  the  older  method  consists  in 

laboratory  and  clinical  instruction  both  of  which 
must  be  individual.  Laboratories  are  very  costly 
and  many  are  required  in  a  fully  equipped  medical 
school.  Such  a  school  must  have  a  dissecting  room — 
the  anatomical  laboratory,  a  laboratory  of  histology, 
a  laboratory  of  embryology,  a  physiological  lab- 
oratory, a  laboratory  of  chemistry  and  especially  a  laboratory 
of  physiological  chemistry.  In  the  department  of  materia  med- 
ica,  there  are  a  laboratory  of  pharmacy  and  a  laboratory  of 
pharmacology  in  which  the  students  will  learn  the  action  of 
drugs  and  be  prepared  rightly  to  use  them;  in  pathology,  a 
laboratory  of  morbid  anatomy,  a  laboratory  of  bacteriology 
and  a  laboratory  of  hygiene.  The  mere  statement  of  the  cata- 
logue of  eleven  laboratories  will  enforce  the  fact  that  great 
expense  must  be  incurred  not  only  for  their  installation  but 
also  for  their  maintenance. 

A  medical  school  must  also  have  well-equipped  clinical 
facilities.  The  first  and  most  important  is  a  modern  hospital, 
having  continuous  services  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  their  assistants,  also  an  out-patient 
service  (a  dispensary),  besides  clinical  laboratories,  class  rooms, 
operating  rooms  and  an  X-ray  department.    It  is  thus  perfectly 
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apparent  that  in  order  to  teach  modern  medicine,  the  simple 
appliances  of  the  early  days,  consisting  of  scarcely  more  than  a 
lecture  room  and  a  small  chemical  laboratory  would  prove 
ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  undertaking. 

The  standards  of  medical  education  have  been  raised  and 
broadened  so  much  in  recent  years  that  it  is  necessary  to  ar- 
range a  new  discipline  for  the  medical  student  especially  in  his 
preparatory  training.  No  profession  requires  a  sounder  pre- 
liminary education  that  the  medical  and  in  none  ought  education 
to  be  more  studiously  directed  to  promote  the  activity  and  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  powers,  connected  with  the  habits  of 
observation  and  judgment.  For  exercise  and  development  of 
the  powers  of  observation  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics  and 
biology  are  most  important.  Without  them  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine  becomes  an  affair  of  memory  instead  of 
being  one  of  reason.  There  is  not  room  in  the  medical  cur- 
riculum for  these  subjects  to  be  taught  hence  they  must  be  taught 
in  the  pre-medical  years,  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
and  hence  arises  the  grave  responsibility  that  rests  on  the  Col- 
leges of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  relationship  to  pre-medical  courses 
they  offer  to  the  intending  medical  student.  The  Colleges  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  can  markedly  effect  the  character  of  medical 
education  by  sending  only  well-prepared  students  to  medical 
schools.  The  quality  of  the  medical  students  is  of  paramount 
importance.  The  medical  schools  of  the  first  grade  are  in- 
terested in  teaching  a  few  good  students,  not  in  teaching  large 
classes.  With  good  students  in  small  classes  we  expect  to  ob- 
tain better  results  than  we  would  expect  even  with  good  stu- 
dents in  large  classes.  Mass  teaching  is  never  successful.  Small 
classes  of  good  students  in  medical  schools  will  be  useful  in 
another  direction.  The  teaching  will  improve.  The  Colleges 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  can  affect  the  character  of  medical  schools 
by  sending  only  well-prepared  students  to  medical  schools.  Good 
students  are  critical  and  teachers  are  very  susceptible  to 
criticism. 
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So  for  the  good  of  both  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
of  Medical  Colleges,  a  co-operative  arrangement  should  have  the 
greatest  value,  and  such  an  arrangement  should  ultimately  affect, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  whole  medical  profession  and 
through  it,  the  general  public,  for  the  higher  the  standards  of 
education  in  a  profession  the  less  marked  will  be  the  char- 
latanism. 

(The  above  brief  article  reflects   the  trend  of  thought  of  a   recent  and 
notable  symposium  on  medical  education  held  in  Cincinnati.) 


THE  PLATTSBURG  IDEA 

*Donald  J.  Burke,  LL.  B. 
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HE  first  Federal  Training  Camps  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  department  were  held  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1913.  These  were  Student  Camps  and  were 
instituted  through  the  initiative  of  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood  and  of  the  presidents  of  several  uni- 
versities. 

The  first  Business  Men's  Camp,  or  Senior  Camp, 
was  held  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  during  the  month 
of  August,  1915.  Other  senior  camps,  were  held  during  that 
summer.  This  year  four  senior  camps  were  held  at  Plattsburg 
besides  six  senior  camps  held  in  other  parts  of  the  country: 
there  were  also  several  junior  camps. 

In  these  camps  approximately  twenty  thousand  earnest  men 
received  four  weeks  of  intensive,  consistent  military  training 
last  summer  under  officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attend  the  camp  held  at  Plattsburg  from 
August  10  to  September  6th  of  this  year. 

The  camp  at  Plattsburg  has  an  ideal  situation  for  its  pur- 
poses. It  is  located  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
less  than  forty  miles  from  the  Canadian  border  and  only  two 
or  three  miles  north  of  the  famous  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America.  To  the  West  can  be  seen  the  peaks  of  the  Aclirondacks, 
while  on  a  clear  day  the  view  across  Champlain  with  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  in  the  distance,  is  inspiring.  The  training 
camps  are  held  at  the  army  post  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town 
of  Plattsburg.  The  post  extends  probably  half  a  mile  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  and  contains  good  barracks,  a  number  of  of- 
ficers '  houses,  an  administration  building,  a  good  hospital,  store- 
houses, a  guard  house,  stables  and  a  large  gymnasium,  all  sub- 
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1.  Captain   Waldron,   Third   Batallion. 

2.  General  Wood. 

3.  Captain  Koehler. 

4.  First  Sergeant  Buxton. 


PLATTSBURG  MILITARY  TRAINING  CAMP 


1.  Street  scene,  Ninth  Training  Regiment. 

2.  General  view  of  camp  at  Champlain,  X.  Y: 
■'>.  Ninth  Training  Regiment  on  Ride  Range. 
4.  Ninth    Training    Regiment    on    Firing   Line 
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stantially  built  of  red  brick.  It  has  several  large  drill  fields  and 
a  splendid  rifle  range.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Plattsburg 
is  well  adapted  to  the  encampments.  There  are  not  many  hills 
and  there  are  numerous  beautiful  groves  and  wild  woods  full  of 
heavy  undergrowth.  In  that  section  of  York  State,  as  might  be 
expected,  there  are  small  towns  or  villages  at  relatively  close 
intervals,  connected  by  good  roads.  Not  a  few  of  these  towns 
are  on  small  rivers  which  provide  plenty  of  good,  wholesome 
water.  These  are  important  considerations  in  the  planning  of 
manoeuvers  for  an  army  of  three  thousand  men. 

In  my  opinion,  a  course  at  Plattsburg,  and,  I  suppose  at 
any  of  the  training  camps,  makes  a  very  good  vacation  for  a 
student  or  professional  man — for  any  man  whose  work  is  con- 
fining or  requires  close  mental  application.  The  training,  though 
not  too  severe  for  a  man  of  average  physical  condition,  is  hard, 
but,  like  football,  it  is  intensely  interesting  at  times  and  it  keeps 
the  mind  well  occupied.  Thus,  while  it  provides  consistent,  well- 
balanced  physical  exercise  which  hardens  the  body  and  puts  it 
in  condition,  it  also  relieves  the  mind  more  than  would  a  less 
strenuous  vacation.  The  work  is  so  interesting  and  varied  and 
to  the  men  in  training  seems  so  useful,  that  one  engaged  in  it 
has  little  time  or  inclination  to  worry  about  the  work  he  left 
behind.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  men  at  camp,  who  in  the  world 
are  looked  upon  as  leaders  in  their  professions  or  in  financial 
circles,  tell  how  little  thought  they  have  given  to  their  business 
during  their  training.  I  think  that  during  the  four  weeks  spent 
in  Plattsburg  I  gave  probably  not  more  than  one  hour  of  serious 
thought  to  matters  connected  with  my  practice.  There  the 
" great  war"  is  of  importance  principally  for  the  military 
problems  it  suggests;  a  general  railroad  strike  presents  its 
gravest  difficulties  when  one  considers  how  he  will  get  home 
after  the  camp ;  a  street  car  strike  in  New  York  City  is  thought 
of  principally  in  connection  with  Mayor  Mitchell  of  that  city, 
also  in  training  at  the  camp ;  politics  lose  their  importance  and 
newspapers  are  purchased  to  learn  what  has  occurred  in  the 
other  regiment  or  in  the  other  companies.    Even  the  great  ques- 
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tion  as  to  who  will  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
in  a  few  months  is  of  little  importance  compared  with 
live  questions  pertaining  to  the  life  and  training  at  camp.  One 
is  taken  out  of  his  ordinary  environment  and  engrossed  in  an 
entirely  different  sphere  of  action.  Thus  the  mind  is  thoroughly 
rested  while  the  body  is  trained  and  hardened  and  the  whole 
man  disciplined. 

One  of  the  desirable  features  of  the  camp  life  is  the  op- 
portunity afforded  to  make  pleasant  acquaintances.  I  became 
acquainted  with  many  really  splendid  men.  Most  of  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  camp  were  from  the  East  and  between  twenty- 
five  and  fifty-five  years  of  age.  In  my  company — Company  I  of 
the  Ninth  Training  Eegiment — there  were  college  professors, 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers — one  of  whom  was  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  a  man  probably  not  over  forty-five  years 
of  age  and  very  likeable  and  democratic.  There  were  also  en- 
gineers, brokers,  bankers,  salesmen,  clerks  and  men  from  most 
walks  of  life.  There  were  at  least  four  multi-millioniares  in  the 
company,  but  there  was  no  distinction  of  persons;  the  biggest 
banker  was  not  necessarily  the  best  shot,  and  the  lawyer,  famous 
in  his  community  for  his  surprising  agility  at  getting  through 
legal  entanglements,  may  not  have  been  the  most  proficient  at 
going  over  a  barbed  wire  fence.  I  became  acquainted  with  one 
employer  of  many  men,  several  of  whom  attended  the  same 
camp,  and  although  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  being  a  private  and 
taking  orders  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  have  one  of  his  clerks  as  his  corporal.  In  the  camp  de- 
mocracy prevailed. 

The  relations  between  the  men  resembled  in  many  respects 
those  that  exist  in  a  university  among  the  students.  Although 
the  men  were  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
different  walks  of  life,  and  notwithstanding  their  differences 
in  age  and  education,  they  had  many  things  in  common.  There 
was  between  the  companies  and  between  the  two  regiments  a 
friendly  spirit  of  rivalry.  All  were  under  the  same  discipline 
regardless  of  wealth,  age  or  station  and  although  most  of  the  men 
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seriously  applied  themselves  to  the  work,  it  was  not  a  burden 
to  the  mind  and  during  free  periods  they  seemed  as  free  from 
cares  and  worries  as  young  students  who  have  not  seriously  re- 
alized the  difficulties  which  will  confront  them  when  they  step 
out  into  the  world. 

I  received  good  impressions  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  from  those  officers  who  were  on  duty  at  the  camp. 
My  impressions  are  that  they  are  professional  men  and,  as  a 
class,  intelligent — not  conceited,  of  very  good  appearance,  con- 
siderate, refined,  splendidly  trained  and  uniformly  courteous; 
that,  as  a  class,  they  have  wholesome  ideas  of  morals,  manhood 
and  duty.  I  did  not  hear  any  officer  use  language  that  was  in 
any  respect  offensive  to  good  morals  or  good  taste,  nor  did  I 
see  any  give  expression  to  anger.  Their  training  gives  them 
apparently  a  physical  control  over  themselves  that  the  average 
civilian  does  not  possess.  They  realize  that  duty  may  require 
them  to  sacrifice  their  life  for  their  country  and  I  think  that,  as 
a  class,  they  stand  ready  to  perform  their  duty. 

We  have  of  late  heard  much  of  the  principle,  "  Peace  at 
any  price. ' '  Although  such  an  attitude  was  there  regarded  with 
that  contempt  which  I  believe  it  deserves  from  every  thinking 
man  of  right  principles,  I  at  no  time  during  my  training  ob- 
served any  evidence  of  that  feverish  desire  for  war,  which 
many  people  associate  with  the  movement  for  preparedness.  As 
for  myself,  my  brief  experience  at  Plattsburg  made  me  realize 
to  such  an  extent  the  horrors  and  evils  necessarily  incident  to 
warfare  that  I  now  desire  peace  even  more  earnestly  than  I  did 
before  my  training.  I  think  that  no  body  of  men  in  this  country 
realize  more  accurately  the  evils  of  warfare  than  do  the  officers 
of  our  army,  but  they  also  know  that,  whereas  it  takes  two  to 
preserve  peace,  it  takes  only  one  to  make  war,  and  they  believe, 
as  does  every  real  ' i  Plattsburger, ' '  that  this  country  should 
be  prepared  to  protect  its  national  honor  and  its  homes  and 
institutions  from  dishonor  and  destruction. 

The  " Plattsburg  idea"  is  a  practical,  educational  one.  The 
plan  is  to  take  men  who  realize  the  necessity  that  this  country 
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should  be  prepared  to  protect  the  rights,  liberties  and  institutions 
of  her  people,  who  are  by  nature  and  education  fitted  to  further 
this  end  and  who  desire  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  properly  train 
them  for  military  service  during  short  periods  which  they  can 
spare  from  the  pursuit  of  their  vocations  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  planned  thus  to  fit  them  so  that  if  ever  this  country 
should  be  obliged  to  fight,  she  would  not  have  to  depend  upon  an 
untrained  civilian  soldiery.  Above  all,  it  is  to  make  these  men  re- 
alize the  inefficiency  of  our  present  system  of  national  defense, 
that  it  is  undemocratic  and  thoroughly  un-American,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  and  that  the  welfare  of  our  people,  our  national 
honor  and  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  require  universal 
military  service. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  keep  a  large  stand- 
ing army,  much  less  that  we  should  be  a  war-like  nation;  but 
it  does  mean  that  it  is  not  right  or  reasonable  to  expect, 
if  ever  we  should  have  war,  a  part  only  of  the  able-bodied  men 
and  their  families  to  assume  the  hardships,  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices and  to  bear  the  loss  of  life  necessarily  incident  to  such  an 
unfortunate  state.  It  means  that"  justice,  democracy  and  true 
American  principles  require  that  when  the  life  and  welfare  of 
this  nation  in  endangered,  as  it  always  must  be  in  case  of  war, 
there  shall  be  no  privileged  citizens,  that  all  men  shall  be  equal  be- 
fore the  law  regardless  of  wealth  or  position  and  that  as  all  have 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  our  Con- 
stitution, so  all  have  the  same  responsibility  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  country;  and  it  means  that  American  good  sense 
requires  that  this  citizen  soldiery  be  reasonably  well  trained 
and  prepared  so  as  to  furnish  grounds  for  belief  that  it 
could  protect  and  preserve  our  institutions  with  the  least  possible 
loss  and  sacrifice  to  the  people. 

In  the  past  many  of  us  have  been  taught  to  childishly  be- 
lieve that  an  American  can  shoot  so  much  better  than  foreigners 
even  without  training,  is  so  much  braver  and  in  every  way  so  much 
superior  to  men  of  other  nations  that  if  our  country  were  endang- 
ered, a  brave  and  able  citizen  soldiery  could  spring  to  arms  almost 
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1.  Companies  I  and  K  Engineering  lecture. 

2.  Lecture  on  the  hike. 
Company   I,   Ninth   Training   Regiment   making   pack: 
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1.  Company  I,  Ninth  Regiment,  on  Hike. 

2.  Company  I,  mess  on  hike. 

3.  Street,  Company  I,  Ninth  Regiment. 
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over  night  and  could  adequately  preserve  our  homes  and  pro- 
tect our  liberties.  The  fact  that  there  were  not  arms  for  one- 
tenth  of  the  necessary  men  to  spring  to  received  no  more  con- 
sideration than  the  fact  that  such  an  aggregation  of  men  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  mob  of  armed  men — with  good  disposi- 
tion, no  doubt — but  wholly  untrained  and  undisciplined — any- 
thing but  an  army  which  must  move  with  the  precision  of  a  ma- 
chine. 

While  riding  through  Canada  on  my  way  to  Plattsburg 
the  silliness  of  such  an  idea  was  impressed  strongly  upon  me.  I 
observed  hundreds  of  young  Canadians  in  uniform  and  I  talked 
to  many  of  them.  They  were  from  various  training  camps  in 
Canada  and  they  showed  the  fine  effects  of  their  training.  They 
were  hard  but  supple,  alert  and  disciplined.  Many  of  them  had 
been  for  nine  months  in  training  similar  to  what  I  was  going 
to  Plattsburg  to  receive.  If  England,  desperately  pressed  for 
men  as  she  was  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  give  each  man  a  severe  training  for  one  year  before  sending 
him  to  the  front,  how  have  Americans  supposed  that  we  could 
mobilize  our  soldiers  and  give  them  the  necessary  training  after 
the  necessity  of  fighting  has  arisen?  Under  the  present  con- 
ditions, to  advocate  such  a  policy  would  almost  be  to  urge  na- 
tional suicide. 

A  nation  without  national  honor  and  pride,  one  that  is  un- 
able to  raise  its  voice  fearlessly  in  matters  of  international  con- 
cern cannot  long  maintain  the  respect  of  foreign  powers  or  of 
its  own  people,  and  when  it  has  lost  that  it  has  lost  its  place 
among  nations  and  can  no  longer  adequately  perform  those 
functions  for  which  it  exists.  It  has  become  like  a  man  of 
weakened  character  who  can  no  longer  do  a  man 's  work,  who  has 
deservedly  lost  the  respect  of  his  fellowmen  and  who  no  longer 
respects  himself. 

To  prepare  this  country  so  that  she  can  ever  maintain 
that  respect  of  foreign  powers  and  of  her  own  people  and  in  order 
that  our  ideals  of  justice,  liberty  and  democracy  may  be  main- 
tained and  our  institutions  preserved,  and  that  Americans  may 
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ever  feel  that  honest  pride  for  their  country  which  they  have 
felt  in  the  past,  men  are  being  trained  in  these  camps  at  Platts- 
burg  and  elsewhere  and  they  are  being  educated  to  spread  about 
them  the  principles  of  universal  obligation  to  serve  our  country 
in  time  of  war  and  universal  obligation  to  receive  in  times  of 
peace,  sane,  practical,  military  training,  in  order  that  our  citizens 
may  reasonably  expect  to  be  able  to  render  that  service  if  called 
for. 

The  men  behind  this  movement  believe  that  universal  mil- 
itary service  makes  for  better  citizenship  and  more  ardent 
patriotism.  They  argue  that  universal  service  would  tend  to 
make  the  citizen  realize  better  his  responsibility  to  his  country 
and  the  seriousness  of  his  citizenship.  He  would  appreciate 
better  the  relations  existing  between  his  country  and  himself  as 
an  individual  and  he  would  feel  that  she  depended  upon  him 
for  service.  The  responsibility  imposed  upon  him  as  an  individ- 
ual would  beget  in  him  a  greater  respect  for,  and  appreciation 
of  his  citizenship.  He  must,  under  universal  service,  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  for  his  country,  even  his  life,  if 
necessary.  To  die  willingly  for  one's  country  shows  one's  love 
for  it  and  is  an  indication  of  manhood,  unselfishness,  and  of 
strength  of  character.  It  is  a  virtuous  act.  To  willingly  hold 
oneself  under  obligation  to  serve  in  case  of  war  and,  implicitly 
at  least,  to  stand  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  all,  if  the  necessity 
arises,  is  an  act  of  virtue  of  the  same  kind,  different  only  in 
degree. 

Universal  military  service,  it  is  maintained,  would  tend 
to  impress  upon  each  young  man,  regardless  of  station,  his 
duty  to  serve  his  country  and  to  stand  ready  to  die  for  it  if 
need  be.  The  knowledge  that  the  citizens  of  other  classes  and 
ranks  were  likewise  holding  themselves  in  readiness  to  serve 
would  inspire  him  with  greater  confidence  in  them  and  this  un- 
iversal service  would  bind  men  of  different  classes  together  by 
bonds  of  comradeship  which  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  strain- 
ed relations  now  existing  between  the  classes.  Citizenship  would 
thus  come  to  be  held  in  high  esteem. 
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The  Military  Training  Camps  Association  of  the  United 
States  co-operates  with  the  Department  of  War  in  the  main- 
tenance of  training  camps  for  civilians ;  enrollment  is  voluntary 
and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  association  is  the  encouragement 
of  "  reasonable  military  training  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States, ' '  meaning  thereby  all  the  citizens  upon  whom  the  country 
would  probably  depend  if  her  existence  or  integrity  were  threat- 
ened by  force.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  association  is  to 
develop  and  extend  the  work  of  the  United  States  Army  military 
instruction  camps  for  civilians.  The  Association  favors  a  uni- 
versal, obligatory  system  of  training  and  of  service  for  the  young 
men  of  the  nation  along  the  lines  of  the  Swiss  and  Australian 
systems  but  adapted  to  our  peculiar  conditions.  These  systems 
provide  reasonable  physical  training  during  boyhood,  instill  into 
the  people  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  able-bodied 
men  to  protect  their  country  and  their  homes  and  to  furnish 
sane,  practical  military  training  during  short  periods  so 
arranged  as  not  to  interfere  seriously  with  a  young  man's 
education  or  the  pursuit  of  a  citizen's  vocation.  Under 
the  Swiss  system  the  confederation,  with  a  population  of 
four  million,  is  able  to  call  to  the  colors,  on  two  days'  notice, 
over  two  hundred  thousand  trained  soldiers  and  can,  in  a  week, 
put  into  the  field  three  hundred  thousand  more.  By  adopting 
a  similar  system,  the  United  States  with  its  large  population 
should  be  able  to  have  in  the  field,  within  a  week  after  the  order 
to  mobilize  were  given,  a  completely  organized,  fully  equipped 
army  of  twelve  million,  five  hundred  thousand  trained  soldiers. 
These  training  camps  for  civilians  are  the  first  steps  in  the 
movement  for  universal  military  training  and  service  in  this 
country. 
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CONSCIENCE  IN  WORK 

*By  Scannell  O'Neill. 


HE  habit  of  doing  what  we  have  to  do  as  well,  as  thor- 
oughly and  as  speedily  as  possible,  without  immediate 
reference  to  its  probable  or  possible  effects  upon 
ourselves,  is  one  which  would  of  itself  secure  at 
once  the  best  success  for  ourselves  and  the  greatest 
good  of  the  community.  It  would  settle  many  vexed 
questions  and  solve  many  knotty  problems.  Instead 
of  this,  the  common  course  is  to  consider  closely  the 

comparative  benefit  which  is  likely  to  accrue  to  us  in  return. 

"Where  do  I  come  in?"  is  the  ever- recurring  query  in  American 

life  today. 

There  are  degrees  of  this  calculation,  from  the  strictly  just 
to  the  grossly  selfish.  One  man  tries  to  estimate  the  true  worth 
of  his  labor  and  performs  it  accordingly ;  another  gives  as  little 
work  and  secures  as  large  returns  as  possible ;  and  between  these 
there  is  every  shade.  But  in  all  such  reckonings  there  is  one  im- 
portant element  left  out.  No  one  can  count  up  the  value  of  the 
labor  which  is  both  generous  and  conscientious.  Even  its  mon- 
etary value  can  never  be  calculated. 

The  graduate  of  a  college  who  enters  business  life  deter- 
mined to  do  all  that  comes  to  his  hands  as  well  and  as  quickly 
as  he  can,  who  is  anxious  to  learn  and  eager  to  please,  who  never 
measures  his  work  by  his  wage,  but  freely  gives  all  the  work 
and  the  best  work  in  his  power,  is  vastly  more  valuable  than  he 
who  is  always  bearing  in  mind  the  small  pay  he  is  receiving,  and 
fearing  that  he  may  give  too  much  in  return. 

So,  the  mechanic  or  the  clerk,  who,  beyond  even  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  employer  or  the  demands  which  public  opinion  could 
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make  upon  him,  exerts  himself  to  make  his  work  as  perfect  as 
he  can,  and  delights  in  its  thoroughness  and  excellence,  apart 
from  any  benefit  it  can  render  him,  has  a  value  which  can  never 
be  computed.  It  matters  not  what  the  work  may  be,  whether 
it  be  done  with  the  spade  of  the  laborer,  the  pen  of  the  clerk, 
the  brush  of  the  painter,  or  the  voice  of  the  statesman.  Con- 
scientious and  diligent  persons  are  sought  far  and  wide :  there 
are  always  places  open  to  them,  and  their  services  are  ever  at 
a  premium. 

Talent  and  skill  count  for  much,  but  conscience  in  work 
tells  for  far  more.  He  whose  integrity  is  unquestionable,  who 
can  be  trusted  equally  well  alone  as  when  every  eye  is  upon  him, 
and  will  do  his  best  at  all  times,  is  an  invaluable  member  of 
society :  and  he  cannot  do  all  this  merely  from  a  motive  of  self- 
interest.  It  is  the  result  of  something  more:  it  is  conscience, 
vitalizing  every  detail  of  labor,  and  raising  it  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  excellence. 
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ACROSS  THE  ANDES  ON  A  MULE 

*  James  H.  Macaulay,  A.  B. 
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E  had  done  with  our  wanderings  through  beautiful 
\^         and  picturesque  Chile.    Our  slogan  was  now,  "Over 
the  Alps  lies  Italy.' ' 

But  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  leave  this 
pleasant  land,  this  region  which  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores  of  old  had  been  pleased  to  name  the 
"Valley  of  Paradise,"  without  one  last  glance  baek- 
■ret^s^ii  ward.  Santiago  with  its  wonderful  plazas  of  palms 
and  fountains  was  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  There  of  an 
evening,  as  the  departing  sun  framed  in  gold  the  majestic,  snow- 
capped mountains,  we  had  oft  repaired  to  take  a  passive  part  in 
the  evening  paseo.  There  we  had  delighted  to  watch  Chile's 
ultra-fashionable  senators  stroll  arm  in  arm  with  her  trim,  silk- 
hatted  judges  and  to  comment  on  the  army  officers  in  blue  and 
crimson  and  gold,  as  they  paraded  slowly  round  and  round  in 
animated  conversation  with  the  beauties  and  belles  of  the  na- 
tion, to  the  enchanting  strains  of  some  trifling  catchy  Spanish 
opera  rendered  as  only  the  national  band  of  Chile  can  render  it. 
It  was  while  musing  thus  that  our  friend  and  erstwhile  "  pa- 
tron/ '  Senor  Luis  de  Alvarez,  appeared  on  the  scene.  "Est an 
prontos?"  he  shouted.  We  replied  that  we  were  and  the  journey 
began. 

Boarding  the  train  at  Valparaiso,  we  were  to  continue  to 
Llai-Llai,  the  half-way  stoppage  both  for  the  Andes  and  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Our  first  halt  was  made  in  Vina  del  Mar — i '  Vineyard 
of  the  Sea,"  and  if  Valparaiso  is  the  Valley  of  Paradise,  then 
Vina  del  Mar,  thought  we,  must  indeed  be  paradise  itself. 

Vina  del  Mar  is  to  Chile  what  Pasadena  is  to  America. 
In  this  gracious  suburb  dwells  the  wealth,  the  wit,  the  culture, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  nation.    The  train  entered  through  a  lane 
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of  crimson  roses,  gaily  in  bloom  and  fully  three  hundred  yards 
in  length.  Myriads  and  myriads  of  gorgeous  butterflies  fluttered 
up  and  away  to  settle  down  again  among  the  banks  of  orchids 
that  showed  everywhere.  Here  and  there  we  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  tiny  Chilian  humming  bird,  the  "picaflor"  or 
flower-pecker  of  the  Chilenos.  The  town  itself  is  a  study  in 
colors ;  a  town  of  white  and  green  and  pink  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  brown  and  gray  mountains  which  seem  to  be  crowding 
it  into  a  turquoise  sea.  On  the  bay  a  flaming  sail;  behind  the 
palms  a  crowd  of  laughing,  shouting  girls,  engaged  at  tennis; 
in  fine,  a  wondrous  place,  but  the  train,  it  seems,  was  not  as 
charmed  as  we  were  and  much  against  our  will,  started  far 
too  soon.  With  an  adios  to  what  might  well  have  been  Olympus, 
we  settled  back  again  into  our  seats,  vowing  that  now  we 
wouldn't  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Diana  herself  had  taken  up 
here  abode  among  the  bosques  of  Chile. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip  to  Llai-Llai  and  from  Llai- 
Llai,  where  we  changed  cars  for  Los  Andes,  it  was  not  unlike 
those  other  trips  through  Chile.  Plodding  oxen  hitched  by  the 
horns  to  lumbering  two-wheeled  wagons,  vineyards  and  small 
grain  fields  wherever  a  little  stream  of  water  could  be  coaxed  or 
forced  to  depart  from  Eio  Anconcagua,  passed  by  in  rapid 
succession.  Mountain  goats  browsed  among  the  gigantic  cacti 
and,  where  the  barren  rocks  now  and  then  gave  way  to  tiny 
valleys,  horses  and  cattle  also  grazed  in  limited  numbers. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  train  drew  up  in  Los  Andes 
where  we  were  met  by  the  muleteers  who  were  to  conduct  us 
over  the  Andes.  Our  baggage  quickly  secured,  they  led  the 
way  to  the  company's  hotel  where  the  usual  Spanish  argument 
as  to  accommodations  was  soon  merrily  in  progress. 

The  hotel  was  of  adobe;  the  rooms  opening  on  the  patio, 
so  small  that  one  must  needs  climb  on  the  bed  to  shut  the  door. 
Such  an  unimportant  thing  as  ventilation  was  never  thought 
of,  but  we  were  in  the  Andes  at  last  and  that  was  sufficient,  be 
the  hotel  as  it  might. 
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Our  eagerness  led  us  to  explore  the  town  at  once.  Twi- 
light was  giving  way  to  dusk  as  we  started  down  those  lanes 
which  serve  for  streets.  The  evening  bells  were  issuing  a  call 
to  prayers;  here  and  there  a  Spanish  padre  in  picturesque 
garb  was  making  his  way  across  the  street.  Down  the  mountain 
sides  came  the  goats  and  mules  homewards,  herded  together  by 
the  girls  of  the  village, — for  Los  Andes  does  seem  like  a  village 
though  our  " guia"  told  us  it  laid  claim  to  fifteen  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  water  for  the  town  makes  merry  down  the  center 
of  the  streets  in  open  conduits.  Senoras  who  looked  as  old  as 
old  age  himself  were  everywhere  filling  earthen  jugs  for  the 
evening's  supply  but  every  one  had  time  to  bid  us  the  "Buenas 
Noches"  as  we  passed  along. 

Darkness  enfolding  us,  we  groped  our  way  back  to  the 
hotel  where  the  eight  of  us  gathered  round  the  board  to  enjoy 
the  evening  meal  by  candle  light.  Here  we  were  joined  by  an- 
other party  of  about  twenty  who  had  come  up  from  Santiago 
and  who,  like  ourselves,  were  bound  across  the  continent.  All 
had  stories  to  tell.  Some  had  labored  in  the  Salitre  Mines  of 
Chile,  others  were  from  Peru,  two  from  Australia,  one  from  the 
north  of  Russia,  another  from  Italy,  now  homeward  bound — 
called  to  join  the  colors  and  take  up  arms  against  Austria.  In 
this  quaint  corner  of  civilization  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  all 
our  friends  and  we,  though  strangers  to  all,  were  to  hear  re- 
counted the  inner  and  private  history  of  all  the  world.  Now  one 
amused  us  with  an  experience,  now  another,  but  as  all  were 
more  or  less  fatigued  with  the  events  of  the  day,  the  party 
ere  long  began  silently  to  break  up.  We,  however,  remained  to 
smoke  a  final  pipe  and  enjoy  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  night. 
Walking  up  and  down  the  court,  we  searched  the  firmament 
for  the  Southern  Cross,  but  not  knowing  which  way  was  south, 
we  searched  in  vain.  We  were  all  alone,  for  these  people  ac- 
customed to  such  scenes  are  utterly  oblivious  to  the  beauty  of 
them  and  retire  early.  Only  the  faraway  rumbling  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent  broke  in  on  the  peaceful  silence  of  the  night.  By 
and  by  we  fell  into  conversation  with  the  Italian  soldier  who 
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recounted  long  tales  of  ghastly  happenings  along  the  trail  we 
were  to  follow  in  an  endeavor,  it  seems,  to  impress  on  us  the 
dangers  of  the  way  before  us.  We  talked  far  into  the  night  and 
would  gladly  have  continued  farther  had  he  not  with  an  abrupt 
"Buenas  Noches  y  Buena  suerte"  betook  himself  off  to  bed. 
With  no  one  else  abroad  we  were  forced  to  do  likewise,  but  with 
eager  anticipation  for  the  sound  of  the  mule  bell  on  the  morrow. 

At  four-thirty  the  muleteer  awakened  us  and  gave  notice 
that  the  mules  were  in  readiness.  We  found  ours  in  readiness 
sure  enough,  disposed  to  listen  to  anything  but  reason,  and  with 
a  will  so  contrary  that  then  and  there,  in  memory  of  the  Aurora's 
hated  editor,  we  dubbed  that  mule  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache. 
Twenty-six  of  us  there  were  in  the  party  besides  the  pack  mules. 
When  at  length  after  various  "tan  buenos"  we  strung  out  in 
single  file  and  the  mountain  dust  began  to  rise  in  veritable  clouds, 
one  of  the  party  set  up  the  shout,  '  *  On  to  Moscow, ' '  while  others 
would  have  us  the  German  advance  on  Paris. 

The  trail  which  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Anconcagua 
was  at  first  fairly  wide  and  easy.  We  rode  sometimes  four 
abreast,  sometimes  single  file.  To  our  left  the  river  roared  and 
boiled  as  it  plunged  over  the  rocks  on  the  way  to  the  Pacific. 
Now  and  then  we  entered  little  sequestered  valleys  where  the 
meager  fields  of  alfalfa  and  of  scanty  grain  served  to  brighten 
up  the  rugged  landscape.  Eude  little  irrigation  ditches  led  the 
water  from  the  river  to  the  thirsting  plats  of  soil.  The  few 
habitations  were  always  situated  up  against  the  trail.  They  were 
frail  affairs,  constructed  for  the  most  part  of  poplar  wythes, 
the  resulting  cracks  being  plastered  over  with  clay.  Coarse 
grass  was  the  thatch  and  more  poplar  poles  the  enclosing  pal- 
isade. Within,  together  with  the  family,  dwelt  the  family  dog, 
the  ever  present  host  of  family  birds,  and  apparently  all  the 
family  chickens.  But  humble  as  were  these  peasant  hovels, 
there  was  scarce  a  one  but  was  literally  engulfed  in  wonderfully 
fragrant  roses. 

At  ten  o'  the  clock  we  stopped  at  one  such,  though  it  was 
more  pretentious  in  size  than  any  we  had  yet  noticed.     The 
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4i guia"  knew  what  he  was  doing  for  this  proved  to  be  a  wayside 
44 despacho  de  bebidas"  giving  us  a  chance  to  clear  our  throats 
of  the  stinging  dust  with  a  little  Chileno  wine. 

From  here  the  trail  grew  steeper  and  more  dangerous.  We 
were  now  going  forward  in  single  file.  At  about  eleven  we  came 
to  the  justly  famous  Salto  del  Saldado,  or  Soldier's  Leap,  a 
rude  rocky  ledge  far  over  the  seething  waters  of  the  Anacon- 
cagua.  One  frightened  glance  convinced  us  that  it  should  have 
been  named  "The  Eye  of  a  Needle/ '  The  trail  as  it  swung 
round  the  curve  was  scarcely  six  feet  wide,  the  wall  of  the 
precipice  almost  perpendicular,  the  drop  sheer  sixteen  hundred 
feet.  Far  below  us  we  could  see  a  tiny  railroad  trestle  timidly 
spanning  the  river  that  raved  and  raged  at  all  such  puny  work 
of  man.  To  fail  on  the  turn  was  to  tumble  down  into  an  abyss 
which  scripture  is  wont  to  mention  under  a  somewhat  different 
name.  Our  Italian  soldier  friend,  he  who  the  night  before  had 
been  telling  us  grim  tales  of  crime  and  death  enacted  at  this 
very  place,  was  now  in  a  strangely  different  mood.  His  mule 
had  suddenly  developed  acrobatic  tendencies.  To  hang  on  the 
edge  of  this  soul-rending  declivity  as  a  fly  clings  to  a  string- 
now  seemed  to  be  its  one  ambition  in  life.  In  vain  did  he  plead, 
' '  Mula !  Mula  ! "  Of  no  avail  were  his  entreaties,  his  promises. 
To  apply  the  the  cudgel  would  be  an  act  of  suicide,  so  with  a 
"Dios  nos  ayuda,"  he  surrendered  to  the  mule  and  the  mule 
brought  him  around  the  turn  in  safety. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  likewise  was  bound  to  tread  the 
very  edge.  He  seemed  to  sense  the  fact  that  we  were  from  the 
sand  hills  of  Nebraska  and  then  and  there  made  up  his  mind 
to  endow  us  with  a  never  to  be  forgotten  sensation.    He  did. 

The  character  of  the  region  through  which  we  were  passing 
had  changed.  No  more  fields  or  habitations  met  the  eye.  Ris- 
ing from  our  narrow  ledge  the  rocks  formed  a  wall  running 
almost  straight  up.  To  our  right  and  far  below  us  gleamed  the 
river  wherever  touched  by  a  fleeting  gleam  of  sunlight,  and 
straight  up  from  the  river  on  its  opposite  side  rose  the  moun- 
tains, sisters  apparently  to  those  in  whose  shadow  we  were 
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creeping.  Giant  pillar  cacti  had  supplanted  entirely  the  occa- 
sional quebracho  tree.  In  places  we  caught  fleet  glimpses  of 
the  hardy  mountain  goat  literally  hanging  on  the  mountain  side. 
They  made  us  recall  Virgil,  but  we  were  on  mules,  not  in 
green  caves.  At  times  the  dust  which  rose  in  choking  clouds 
was  almost  unendurable  and  the  sun  never  ceased  to  assail  us 
when  the  opportunity  afforded. 

Twelve-thirty,  and  we  reached  a  little  village  bearing  the 
name  Rio  Blanco.  Nature  was  moody — the  weather  had 
changed,  the  sky  was  now  a  winter  sky;  the  town  deserted. 
Stranger  than  all  there  was  not  a  domestic  animal  in  evidence ; 
not  so  much  as  a  dog  to  bark  at  us  as  we  rode  lifelessly  down  the 
vacant  street.  There  were  two  trees  in  the  town — two  haughty 
poplars  between  which  flowed  the  ice-cold  stream  of  silver  that 
tumbled  down  from  the  feathery  snow-capped  peaks  above.  A 
few  indefinite  dusty  houses  huddled  close  along  the  gurgling 
rivulet.  We  drew  up  beneath  the  poplars,  loosed  the  mules, 
and  with  a  dash  of  cold  water  at  our  begrimmed  faces  sat  down 
in  silence  to  rest  and  break  our  bread.  A  few  stretched  out  and 
tried  to  rest  their  aching  joints  on  the  inhospitable  rock.  Hav- 
ing tried  the  experiment  ourselves  we  were  more  than  ready 
to  respond  to  the  cry  " adelanteV 

The  il guia"  sent  us  forward  at  a  furious  pace,  notwith- 
standing which  we  dismounted  to  drink  of  every  crystal  stream 
that  crossed  our  path.  Snow-thatched  mountains  were  on  every 
side  of  us  and  we  were  climbing  steadily  upward.  At  two  o  'clock 
we  passed  the  line  of  vegetation  and  came  upon  a  party  of  civil 
engineers  laying  a  cable  of  some  sort  along  the  trail.  At  four- 
thirty  we  had  entered  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  and  left  the 
last  trace  of  green  behind.  Five  o'clock  and  we  arrived  at  the 
posada  of  Juncal  where  we  were  to  put  up  for  the  night. 

We  had  no  more  than  dismounted  when  it  suddenly  grew 
dark,  for  we  were  now  far  up  in  the  mountains  and  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  frowning  peaks.  With  Comida  over,  we  stepped 
out  into  the  night  to  sit  on  the  mule  corral  and  smoke  as  we 
gazed  at  the  incomparable  sky.    But  we  soon  found  that  it  was 
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too  cold  to  spend  much  time  in  this  manner  even  though  we 
were  dressed  in  our  heaviest  and  warmest  clothing.  So  we 
retired,  eight  in  a  room  and  two  in  a  bed  that  was  intended  orig- 
inally for  only  one. 

To  say  we  slept  peacefully  would  be  impossible.  The  ven- 
tilation was  bad  and  we  were  aching  in  every  muscle  from  the 
long  day's  ride.  So  when  the  muleteer  began  to  pound  on  the 
tin  roof  over  our  head  and  shout  " :arriba!"  we  were  glad  enough 
to  arise,  even  though  it  was  but  three  o  'clock.  At  that  we  were 
too  late  to  see  dawn  break  in  the  mountains.  It  was  already 
quite  light. 

At  four  with  an  adios  to  the  hostelero  we  were  in  the  saddle, 
this  time  going  straight  up.  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  was  now 
absolutely  lost  to  reason.  He  would  have  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing or  would  abandon  the  expedition  altogether.  He  won 
the  argument  easily  and  elected  to  take  the  place  immediaely 
behind  the  muleteer. 

When  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Tunnel  at  an 
altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet,  every  member  of  the  party  was 
complaining  of  the  cold.  Here  the  lake  at  the  head-waters  of 
Rio  Blanco  was  frozen  over  though  it  was  now  late  spring-time 
in  a  warm  climate.  Not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen.  At  times, 
however,  we  passed  dead  cattle  strewn  along  the  trail  and  once 
we  came  upon  a  dead  pack  mule.  Here  and  there  was  an 
abandoned  and  dilapidated  stone  house,  the  owners  nowhere 
in  evidence,  causing  one  to  feel  as  though  he  were  gazing  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  civilization,  when  men  were  either 
hardier  or  climes  more  favorable  than  at  present. 

Now  and  then  the  trail  led  through  frequent  slides  of  snow 
wherein  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  (having  gotten  into  a  temper 
at  the  many  halts  the  muleteer  called  to  blindfold  him  and  cinch 
up  the  saddle) ,  reared  and  plunged  viciously,  falling  twice.  Once 
we  were  ordered  to  take  a  short  cut  across  a  natural  bridge 
of  snow  which  spanned  a  drop  of  fifty  feet.  The  bridge  couldn't 
have  been  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness — wherefore  it  was 
our  turn  to  exclaim  :"Dios,  nos  ayuda!" 
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"Will  this  giddy  climb  upwards  never  end!  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  calmly  risk  our  lives  with  every  halting  step  and  yet  no 
goal  in  sight?"  we  were  beginning  to  ask  ourselves  when  the 
glad  shout  suddenly  went  up :    "  Gracias  a  Dios;  al  fin  y  at  cabo." 

We  had  reached  the  summit.  Before  us  rose  a  towering 
statue  breathing  the  spirit  of  peace,  of  confidence,  and  of  hope. 
It  was  "the  Christ  of  the  Andes"  placed  here  on  the  boundary 
by  two  christian  nations  to  be  a  symbol  of  that  peace  they  swore 
never  to  break.  A  fierce  gale  had  twisted  and  bent  the  cross  until 
it  almost  touched  the  ground;  the  figure  itself  remained  intact. 
We  were  awed  into  silence  not  unmixed  with  reverence  at  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Literally  suspended,  as  we  svere, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  all  nature  like  a  giant  seemed  to 
tower  before  us,  naked  and  unafraid.  Far  below  us  on  our 
right  droned  Eio  Blanco  starting  its  tortuous  journey  to  the 
Pacific ;  farther  below  us  on  our  left,  Rio  de  las  Cuevas,  red  with 
volcanic  ash,  darted  round  amid  the  few  dots  which  marked 
the  roofs  of  Las  Cuevas  and  hastened  off  to  race  for  the  At- 
lantic. 

A  blustering,  fitful  wind  swept  up  the  mountain  side  as 
we  began  our  long  to  be  remembered  struggle  downwards.  If 
ever  we  were  led  to  disagree  with  anything  or  anybody  it  was 
with  those  lines  of  Virgil  wherein  he  says  the  descent  is  easier 
than  the  ascent.  Our  path  was  most  precipitous,  in  fact  the 
inclination  is  at  least  forty-five  degrees  and  added  to  this  was 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  secure  a  foot-hold  in  loose  rocky 
debris,  as  we  took  our  course.  Two  hours  were  spent  in  de- 
scending but  two  thousand  feet.  Time  after  time  as  we  gasped 
at  a  treacherous  slide  we  thought  of  the  first  descent  along  this 
path — the  march  of  the  Conquistatores,  and  we  mentally  gave 
them  full  credit  for  that  personal  daring  which  it  seems  has 
ever  been  an  attribute  of  the  Spanish  race. 

Las  Cuevas  reached  at  last !  Our  feet  were  cut  and  bleeding 
but  we  were  nowise  unhappy,  for  the  trip  across  the  Andes  on 
a  mule  was  over. 
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LMOST  150,000  men  and  boys,  coming  from  practically 
\  every  walk  of  life,  and  leaving  behind  them  families, 

business,  and  commercial  opportunities,  are  assembled 
on  our  southern  border  in  answer  to  the  Presidents 
call  for  the  National  Guard,  issued  on  June  18,  1916. 
Some  25,000  troops  have  been  sent  home  and  must- 
ered out  of  the  federal  service;  the  rest  are  due  to 
remain  in  their  various  camps  indefinitely,  perhaps 
to  be  ordered  home  next  spring,  perhaps — and  this  is  the  opinion 
of  not  a  few — to  cross  the  Eio  Grande  for  active  service  in  Mex- 
ico. Among  the  regiments  whose  continued  presence  on  the 
border  was  deemed  indispensable  are  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Nebraska,  some  1,800  strong,  stationed  at  Llano  Grande,  Texas, 
together  with  three  regiments  of  infantry  from  Indiana,  three 
from  Minnesota,  several  batteries  of  artillery,  and  the  Nebraska 
signal  corps.  These  troops,  numbering  close  to  14,000  men, 
comprise  one  of  the  largest  military  camps  on  the  border. 

When  the  presidents  call  was  issued,  the  Nebraska  guards- 
men assembled  at  their  various  home  stations,  proceeded  to  the 
mobilization  camp  at  Lincoln,  remained  there  a  short  time  for 
preliminary  instruction  and  muster,  and  on  July  7th  the  Fourth 
regiment  entrained  for  the  South,  followed  a  few  days  later  by 
the  Fifth. 

In  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  mesquite  and  cactus  the  trains 
bearing  Nebraska 's  citizen  soldiers  came  to  a  stop.  No  station, 
no  town, — nothing  but  trackless  jungle  was  to  be  seen.  A  sign 
beside  the  track,  bearing  the  inscription  "  Llano  Grande/ '  was 
the  only  evidence  disclosing  the  location  of  the  spot.    Although 


•A.   B.   1913,   Law   1918,   Sergeant  Machine   Gun   Company,   4th   Nebraska 
Regiment,  now  stationed  at  Llano  Grande,  Texas. 
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1.  After  the  hurricane  of  August  18.  1916. 

2.  During  the  storm. 

3.  Two  of  the  Machine  Gun  Company  Fords. 
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it  had  not  rained  in  Texas  for  over  fourteen  months,  an  ample 
shower  greeted  the  new  arrivals,  proving  a  dreary  welcome 
for  the  guardians  of  the  country.  Yet  the  boys  went  to  work  with 
a  will.  Arms  were  stacked  in  a  miniature  swamp  (which  today  is 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  camp,  answering  to  the  flattering  title 
of  "Broadway"  and  lined  with  canteens  and  open-air  moving 
picture  establishments) ;  baggage  was  loaded  on  wagons  and, 
in  the  absence  of  mules,  was  hauledby  the  guardsmen  themselves ; 
the  ground  was  hastily  cleared  of  cactus  and  brushwood;  and 
within  four  hours  the  regiment  was  encamped  and  the  fragrant 
odor  of  boiling  coffee  pervaded  the  evening  air.  Guards  were 
posted,  and  army  life  began. 

Many  were  the  trials  that  beset  the  newcomers  during  their 
early  weeks  in  camp.  Fresh  from  commercial  and  home  life, 
accustomed  to  soft  beds  and  comfortable  surroundings,  the  young 
soldiers  suffered  not  a  few  inconveniences  and  even  hardships 
in  the  primitive  conditions  of  their  new  mode  of  life.  The  soft 
beds  of  home  gave  way  to  hard  Texas  ground  or  to  bedsacks 
filled  with  hay  and  our  country 's  heroes  slept  among  the  crawling 
things,  with  scorpions,  tarantulas,  and  occasionally  a  rattlesnake 
as  bedmates.  Similarly  mother's  well-appointed  dining  table 
was  supplanted  by  whatever  facilities  the  recruits  could  find,  the 
usual  custom  being  to  squat  on  the  ground  in  the  blazing  sun- 
light with  one's  mess  kit  nearby  on  the  sand.  Instead  of  run- 
ning conveniently  from  faucets,  water  had  to  be  pumped  from 
an  irrigation  canal  half  a  mile  distant  and  was  hauled  to  camp 
in  a  dilapidated  water  wagon,  from  which  it  was  drawn  into 
large  galvanized  iron  cans  for  the  use  of  the  companies.  When 
drinking,  it  was  best  not  to  examine  too  closely  the  contents  of 
one's  cup,  for  even  a  cursory  glance  would  reveal  particles  of 
sand,  weeds,  dirt  and  divers  other  objects,  animate  as  well  as 
inanimate,  which  even  boiling  could  not  eradicate. 

Although  the  natives  insisted  that  it  practically  never  rain- 
ed in  Texas,  climatic  conditions  must  have  undergone  a  com- 
plete change  on  the  arrival  of  the  Northern  troops ;  two  or  three 
successive  days  without  rain  were  a  rarity  and  more  than  once 
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there  were  as  many  as  five  separate  rainstorms  in  one  day.  The 
worst  storm  came  on  August  18th,  when  a  genuine  Texas  hurri- 
cane struck  camp.  Rail  fell  uninterruptedly  from  8  a.  m.  till  late 
at  night,  and  the  two  Nebraska  regiments,  out  on  their  weekly 
twelve-mile  hike  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon a  terrific  gale  swept  the  camp,  bringing  a  large  number  of 
tents  to  the  ground.  The  inmates  found  a  "bed  of  roses"  under 
the  debris  as  best  they  might,  and  numerous  were  the  expres- 
sions of  camp  humor — that  irrepressible  asset  of  National 
Guardsmen — which  echoed  forth  from  under  the  wreckage  of 
watersoaked  canvas.  The  following  day  camp  resembled  a  huge 
rubbish  heap,  with  torn,  mud-covered  and  besmirched  canvas, 
equipment,  blankets,  uniforms,  and  all  manner  of  refuse  strewn 
broadcast.  Some  of  the  tumbled  cook  tents  and  scattered  kitch- 
en supplies  fjresented  the  most  chaotic  appearance  imaginable, 
as  though  a  forty- two  centimeter  shell  had  found  its  mark. 

The  great  amount  of  rain,  and  its  frequency,  besides  afford- 
ing a  little  appreciated  yet  unavoidable  opportunity  for  wading 
in  mud,  immensely  facilitated  and  abetted  the  breeding  of 
mosquitoes  which  the  natives  likewise  averred  were  non-existent. 
Nature,  too,  must  have  suffered  a  revision,  not  unlike  the  climate, 
for  the  mosquito  harvest  proved  so  abundant  that  each  man  was 
readily  supplied  and  no  one  was  overlooked.  In  order  to  afford 
some  relief  against  the  bloodthirsty  insects,  smouldering  fires 
were  kept  burning  in  the  tents  at  night,  but  these  smudges  were 
as  trying  on  the  sleepers  as  they  were  ineffective  against  the 
tormentors. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  "exterior"  tribulations  which 
beset  the  country's  defenders  during  the  early  days  of  their 
training.  Others  of  a  more  intensive  nature  also  fell  to  their  lot. 
Large  areas  of  ground  had  to  be  cleared  of  mesquite,  cactus, 
chapparal,  and  brushwood;  ditches,  drains,  canals  and  latrines 
had  to  be  dug;  fences  and  shacks  built;  freight  cars  unloaded, 
supplies  hauled,  and  a  thousand  other  duties  performed.  Hands 
unaccustomed  to  toil  were  obliged  to  swing  pick  and  shovel, 
manipulate  hammer  and  saw,  chop  wood,  carry  water,  and  what- 
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not,  and  the  hitherto  dormant  muscles  soon  ached  from  the 
arduous  and  exhaustive  labor.  What  with  all  this  digging, 
building  and  clearing,  the  militiamen  often  wondered  whether 
they  had  not  made  a  mistake  and  instead  of  enlisting  to  be 
soldiers  and  fight  Mexicans  were  merely  improving  Southern 
Texas  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

However,  the  work  of  clearing  a  large  part  of  the  border 
eventually  came  to  an  end,  and  work  of  a  more  soldierly  charac- 
ter began.  " Eight  shoulder  arms,"  "Squads  right,"  "Com- 
pany halt,"  and  similar  commands  could  be  heard  in  rapid 
succession  at  every  period  of  drill.  The  daily  routine,  from 
5 :15  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  embraced  the  simple  rifle  drill  or  manual 
of  arms,  close  and  extended  order  company  drill,  target  practice 
on  the  rifle  range,  periods  of  instruction,  and  in  fact  all  the 
elementary  principles  of  military  science. 

Each  day  a  practice  march  of  four  miles  was  negotiated, 
with  an  extended  march  of  ten  to  fourteen  miles  once  a  week. 
The  few  spare  hours  left  during  the  day  were  spent  in  cleaning 
guns  and  equipment,  washing  and  mending  clothes,  and  in  recre- 
ation. Baseball  was  of  course  the  most  popular  diversion,  and 
many  were  the  battles  waged  on  the  diamond.  In  addition  to 
numerous  company  nines,  every  regiment  was  represented  by 
a  team  which  played  a  regular  schedule  of  two  games  a  week 
through  the  season.  The  Fourth  Nebraska  squad  won  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty-five  games,  finishing  second  in  the  race  for 
camp  championship.  With  the  advent  of  cold  weather,  basket 
ball  and  football  are  replacing  the  summer  sport. 

Present  day  conditions  are  a  vast  improvement  over  those 
prevailing  during  the  early  stages  of  border  service.  All  tents 
have  been  provided  with  wooden  floors  and  cots,  and  will  soon 
be  further  supplied  with  stoves,  a  much  needed  adjunct  during 
the  winter.  Individual  mosquito  netting,  hung  over  each  bed 
at  night,  replaced  the  ineffective  and  stuffy  smudge,  and  en- 
abled the  men  to  sleep  in  comfort  and  peace.  The  unsanitary 
kitchen  "fly" — a  huge  square  of  canvas  sheltering  the  open-air 
kitchen  outfit  and  supplies, —  gave  way  to  screened  mess  halls, 
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built  by  the  men  adept  at  carpentering,  and  meals  are  now  served 
on  regular  tables,  in  civilized  fashion.  A  pipe  line  supplies  the 
whole  camp  with  water,  and  dozens  of  shower  baths  have  been 
installed,  the  greatest  boon  to  the  men  during  the  torrid  sum- 
mer months. 

A  much-felt  need  was  supplied  when  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Knights  of  Columbus  erected  a  number  of  buildings  in  the  camp 
and  equipped  them  with  magazines,  checker  boards,  dominoes, 
writing  materials,  phonographs,  and  the  like.  Spanish  classes 
were  formed,  literary  and  debating  clubs  organized,  instruction 
in  telegraphy  given,  and  numerous  other  meetings  conducted, 
enabling  the  enlisted  men  to  spend  their  evenings  profitably  as 
well  as  pleasantly.  Once  a  week  a  " Stunt  Night' '  was  held, 
when  a  varied  program  of  songs,  vaudeville  skits,  recitations 
and  repartee  would  be  presented  by  those  possessing  talent 
along  these  lines.  Some  of  the  unpretentious  offerings  would 
do  credit  to  the  professional  stage. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  variety  and  abundance  of  food 
can  be  provided  on  the  daily  allowance  of  twenty-nine  cents  per 
man.  The  regular  menu  includes  various  kinds  of  meat  and  pota- 
toes, stew,  hash,  tomatoes,  macaroni,  corn,  peas,  the  inevitable 
army  beans,  bacon,  rice,  oatmeal,  porridge,  dried  fruit,  toast, 
biscuits,  hardtack,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  lemonade,  puddings  of 
different  kinds,  and  even  such  delicacies  as  pie  and  cake.  Each 
company  has  its  own  cooks,  taken  from  the  ranks,  and  their 
ingenuity  and  skill  determine  the  quality  of  the  meals.  The  call 
' *  Come  and  get  it"  or  "Line  up  for  chow"  (as  the  soldier's  meal 
is  popularly  known)  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  men  in  khaki, 
and  their  formation  in  the  company  street  at  mess  time  is  an 
interesting  sight  to  behold. 

Hospital  facilities  are  ample  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  keep  the  men  in  good  health.  Each  man  was  required  to 
undergo  vaccination  at  the  Lincoln  mobilization  camp,  and  a 
triple  innoculation  against  typhoid,  the  injections  being  ad- 
ministered at  intervals  of  ten  days.  While  in  the  early  days 
of  camp  a  large  per  cent  of  the  men  reported  for  treatment  at 
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sick  call,  the  unsympathetic  but  effective  methods  of  the  hospital 
corps  soon  re-established  health.  Most  of  the  complaints  were 
sore  feet,  bruises,  constipation,  and  such  minor  ailments  as 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  change  of  life,  or  were  conjured 
up  by  so-called  ' '  duty  dodgers ' '  in  order  to  gain  a  day  of  ' '  bunk 
fatigue"  in  quarters.  Iodine  and  pills,  the  army  hospital 's 
cure-alls,  readily  relieved  all  distress.  At  one  time  malaria  fev- 
er threatened,  and  immediately  quinine  pills  were  issued.  Some 
cases,  nevertheless,  developed,  among  them  Dr.  Pugsley,  one 
of  the  Fourth  regiment 's  physicians,  and  a  Creighton  graduate. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  arduous  training  the  details  of  drill 
were  gradually  mastered,  muscles  toughened,  and  manoeuvers  on 
a  more  extended  scale  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Batallion 
and  regimental  problems  of  attack  and  defense  were  carried 
out,  engagements  simulated,  and  the  distribution  of  troops  as 
for  actual  warfare  imitated  in  every  possible  way. 

Today  the  troops  have  reached  such  a  stage  of  proficiency 
and  fitness  that  practically  any  hardship  could  be  met  and  over- 
come. Well-drilled  and  physically  hardened,  the  men  are  being- 
put  through  the  final  test  qualifying  them  as  "  soldiers/ ' 
namely  field  service.  At  this  writing  the  Nebraska-North  Da- 
kota brigade — three  regiments — has  just  returned  from  a  five- 
day  march,  during  which  the  troops  slept  in  the  so-called 
"pup  tents"  and  lived  practically  the  same  as  an  army  in  the 
field.  An  account  of  this  manoeuver  would  make  a  story  by  itself, 
yet  this  was  merely  a  sample.  The  real  test  will  consist  of  a 
gigantic  manoeuver,  participated  in  by  25,000  troops  of  the 
Brownsville  district,  and  requiring  two  weeks  in  the  field  to 
complete.  Two  armies  will  oppose  each  other,  with  definite  ob- 
jects and  movements  in  view,  and  each  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
the  other.  Conditions  in  this  stupendous  movement  will  be*  as 
nearly  those  of  actual  war  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Men 
will  be  sheltered  in  the  "dog  tents"  as  on  the  former  march; 
advances  and  attacks  will  be  made  by  night  as  well  as  by  day ; 
five  days'  field  rations  will  be  carried  by  each  company  and 
two  days'  emergency  rations  by  every  man;  blank  ammunition 
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will  be  used  during  actual  engagements  with  the  enemy;  and 
every  means  will  be  employed  by  the  contending  armies  to  gain 
victory.  All  branches  of  the  service, — infantry,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, machine  guns,  engineers,  signal  corps,  auto  truck  com- 
panies, and  supply  trains, — will  participate,  and  without  doubt 
the  manoeuver  will  be  the  greatest  ever  carried  out  by  United 
States  troops.  This  will  practically  be  the  final  test  and  finish- 
ing touch  for  the  "tin  soldiers/ '  as  the  state  militia  is  wont  to 
be  ridiculed,  and  will  stamp  them  full-fledged  fighting  men,  not 
yet,  of  course,  veterans  who  have  heard  the  din  of  battle  and  the 
hissing  of  shells,  but  men  ready  and  trained  for  this  eventuality 
should  it  ever  arise. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  Nebraska 
guardsmen  was  the  neglect  t©  pass  legislation  permitting  them 
to  cast  their  ballot  in  the  National  election.  After  performing 
the  highest  duty  a  citizen  can  be  called  upon  to  perform — serv- 
ing the  colors — the  guardsmen  were  denied  the  highest  privilege 
of  a  citizen — the  right  to  vote — and  this  injustice  was  felt  keenly. 
Hard  enough  it  was  to  be  away  from  family  and  home,  neglect- 
ing business  or  school,  and  suffering  the  many  trials  of  camp  life, 
but  to  be  disfranchised  while  performing  one's  patriotic  duty 
was  a  bitter  sting  indeed  to  the  men  in  arms. 

Was  it  patriotism  or  just  plain  love  of  adventure  which 
induced  men  earning  from  $50.00  to  $500.00  a  month  in  civilian 
life  to  enlist  at  $15.00  a  month  and  undergo  the  experiences  re- 
lated in  this  article?  Perhaps  both.  At  any  rate,  even  though 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  guardsmen  in  serving  the  country 
were  many  and  great  (not  to  forget  the  burdens  borne  by  those 
left  behind)  and  the  benefits  derived  but  few,  no  doubt  every 
man  will  in  years  to  come  look  back  with  satisfaction  and  pride 
upon  his  clays  of  Mexican  Border  Service. 
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No  one  familiar  with  the  development 
FOR  CREIGHTON.  of  alumni  participation  in  university  af- 
fairs the  country  over  can  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  old 
students  to  show  that  graduation,  far  from  marking  the  end  of 
their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  the  beginning  of  a  more  helpful  participation  in  scholastic 
affairs,  because  of  increased  appreciation  and  added  ability  to 
further  the  work  of  the  schools,  in  part  by  suggestion  and  in 
part  by  helping  to  shoulder  the  financial  burdens  involved.  Read- 
ers of  our  Educational  Notes  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  advancement  of  the  country's  universities, 
whether  state-maintained  or  private,  has  been  fostered  to  an 
amazing  extent,  particularly  during  the  past  few  years,  by 
financial  help  from  the  alumni.  Writing  under  the  title,  "The 
Way  the  Other  Schools  Do,"  the  University  of  Iowa  Alumnus 
says,  in  its  issue  for  November : 

"Alumni  support,  wisely  directed,  is  more  and  more  com- 
ing to  play  an  important  part  in  the  success  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities whether  they  are  under  private,  denominational,  or 
state  control.  The  University  of  Michigan  raised  from  its  grad- 
uates, former  students,  and  friends,  the  sum  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
also  a  state-supported  institution,  has  just  received  a  bequest 
of  $250,000  from  one  of  its  graduates.  The  Iowa  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames  has  constructed  a 
lake  and  has  even  further  beautified  its  campus  through  the 
generosity  of  one  of  its  alumni.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that 
the  papers  of  the  state  do  not  announce  bequests  given  to  the 
denominational  colleges  of  the  state. 

As  loyal  men  and  women  of  "Iowa",  we  should  ponder  over 
these  things  and,  if  we  can  think  of  any  way  in  which  we  can 
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further  the  interests  of  our  University,  let  us  act,  and  repay- 
in  some  slight  degree  the  debt  we  owe  her." 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Iowa  has 
adopted  the  slogan,  "Do  Something  for  Iowa,"  and  we  think  we 
may,  without  impropriety,  suggest  that  if  the  alumni  of  a  great 
state  university  take  this  view  of  the  situation  the  graduates  of 
our  own  University  may  well  be  urged  to  emulate  their  example. 

It  is  true  that  Creighton  University  has  a  substantial  en- 
dowment but  the  achievements  of  the  institution  will  be  meas- 
ured in  large  part  by  the  amount  of  alumni  help  which  is  forth- 
coming. As  the  school  grows  the  expense  increases  and  wider 
opportunities  present  themselves,  conditioned,  however,  upon 
larger  resources.  For  instance,  the  advance  in  educational  re- 
quirements, particularly  in  the  professional  schools,  suggests 
the  propriety  of  establishing  chairs,  to  be  named  for  the  donors, 
and  devoted  to  the  task  of  teaching  and  of  research  in  the  sub- 
ject selected  by  the  founder  of  the  chair.  New  homes  for  the 
professional  schools  on  the  campus  will  promote  the  solidarity 
of  the  institution  and  the  welfare  of  the  students,  as  well  as 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  themselves.  New  dormitories  for 
both  under-graduate  and  professional  students  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  focusing  the  Creighton  spirit  and  fusing  the  dif- 
ferent departments  into  a  common  mass.  Scholarships  for 
needy  students  and  fellowships  for  research  will  help  not  only 
the  immediate  beneficiaries  but  the  University  and  society  as 
well.  Loan  funds,  such  as  are  established  in  many  of  the  larger 
universities  of  the  country,  could  be  made  to  administer  to  the 
welfare  of  deserving  students,  and  additional  equipment  for  the 
various  colleges  would  enhance  the  opportunities  here.  A  new 
library  building  and  an  endowment  for  this  important  adjunct 
of  the  university  would  confer  a  decided  benefit  upon  the  in- 
stitution and  its  students  and  a  new  high  school  building  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  University's  younger  students  would  pro- 
mote their  welfare  and  provide  much-needed  facilities  for  ex- 
pansion in  the  Liberal  Arts  College.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  Universitv's  needs  to  relieve  which  the  alumni  and  the  other 
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friends  of  the  institution  may  well  devote  themselves  according 
to  their  means. 

The  total  endowment  funds  of  Yale  University  now  amount 
to  nearly  $18,500,000 — the  net  increase  during  the  last  year 
was  $2,256,356.  Yale's  case  is  typical.  The  large  private  schools, 
both  east  and  west,  owe  their  development,  largely,  to  the 
financial  assistance  which  has  come  from  the  alumni,  and  the 
larger  and  more  successful  state  universities  are  going  ahead 
by  leaps  and  bounds  because  of  alumni  support;  for  instance, 
forty  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  University  of  California 
comes  each  year  from  alumni  and  other  friends.  If  our  own 
university  is  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  we  should  all  like  to 
see  it,  our  alumni  must  emulate  the  example  of  their  fellows  the 
country  over  and  make  effective  the  desire  which  they  undoubt- 
edly all  have  to  "  Do  something  for  Creighton. ' ' 


Presumption  is  all  too  often  the  besetting  sin  of  tal- 
WORK.     ent ;  the  student  who  learns  his  lessons  quickly  is  only 

too  prone  to  grow  tired  and  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere- 
ly ephemeral  interest  in  his  scholastic  tasks.  His  philosophy 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Omar  Khayyam,  who  urged  his  listeners  to 
live  for  the  day,  "for  tomorrow  you  may  die."  There  is  an 
old  Latin  adage  which  should  commend  itself  much  more  to  the 
student — "Vive  quasi  eras  moriturus;  stude  quasi  semper 
victurus" — "Live  as  if  you  were  to  die  tomorrow;  study  as  if 
you  were  to  live  forever.' '  It  needs  no  argument  to  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  that  this  adage  expresses  a  superior 
philosophy  for  the  student.  Without  a  clean  life  and  a  con- 
sistent policy  of  hard  work,  the  student  should  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  reaching  even  a  creditable  degree  of  development. 
No  amount  of  talent  will  justify  either  loose  living  or  lack  of 
close  application  to  student  tasks.  The  man  who  is  always  going 
to  start  studying  tomorrow  finds  that  tomorrow  never  comes 
and  he  who  flatters  himself  that  he  will  have  a  good  time  in  col- 
lege because  he  intends  to  settle  down  to  hard  work  after  grad- 
uation will  learn,  to  his  sorrow,  that  bad  habits  acquired  in 
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school  cannot  be  easily  thrown  off  when  one  has  entered  the  big 
busy  world. 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughn,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Medicine,  said  in  his  opening  address  to  his  medical 
students  on  October  4th,  1916:  "A  strong  intellect  is  not  enough 
to  insure  success  to  the  medical  student.  Intellect  must  be 
backed  by  industry,  otherwise  it  is  of  but  little  value.  For  lack 
of  industry  many  medical  students  fall  by  the  wayside.  After 
forty  years  as  a  teacher  in  this  school,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  lack  of  proper  application  to  the  work  is  the  most  potent 
cause  of  failure  among  the  students. ' ' 

Not  alone  do  educators  testify  to  the  importance  of  work 
but  business  men  are  equally  emphatic  in  their  insistence  upon 
work  as  the  first  requisite  of  success.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, has  had  one  of  the  most  remarkable  business  careers  in 
this  country.  At  twenty-four  he  was  directing  over  six  thous- 
and men ;  at  thirty-five  he  was  known  the  world  over  as  the  head 
of  a  great  steel  company;  at  thirty-nine  he  was  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  yet  he  attributes  his 
meteoric  rise,  not  to  talent  or  to  favor,  but  to  unrelenting,  per- 
sistent, dogged  application  to  his  business.  Mr.  Henry  Ford, 
who  has  sometimes  been  described  as  America's  most  successful 
business  man,  is  also  an  apostle  of  work.  He  was  close  to  forty 
when  he  commenced  the  construction  of  his  eighth  car.  He  has 
not  yet  turned  fifty-four  and  his  company's  assets  are  nearing 
the  one  hundred  million  dollar  mark — last  year  his  profits  were 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  week.  Like  Mr.  Schwab,  he  at- 
tributes his  success  in  very  large  part  to  work. 

Work  is  not  only  the  Open  Sesame  to  achievement  but  also 
to  the  land  of  content ;  not  that  the  worker  may  ever  hope  to  be 
wholly  satisfied  with  his  accomplishments,  for  this  were  to  ask 
more  than  is  given  to  man,  but  the  discontent  of  the  aimless 
floater,  the  purposeless  straggler,  will  never  cast  its  pall  over 
the  worker.  There  is  no  monotony  so  dull  or  so  dangerous  as  that 
of  idleness  and  were  there  no  higher  motive,  the  worker  might 
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well  toil  on  if  only  for  the  content  and  safety  which  will  thus 
be  assured. 

Work  moves  the  world — without  it  nothing  worth  while  was 
ever  accomplished;  it  is  the  price  of  success,  the  surest  safe- 
guard against  failure ;  the  joy  that  work  brings  cannot  be  count- 
erfeited nor  the  anguish  of  idleness  assuaged.  While  there  is 
yet  time,  we  should  therefore  give  heed  to  the  example  of  Mr. 
Schwab  and  Mr.  Ford,  as  well  as  to  the  warning  of  Dr.  Vaughn, 
determined  that  if  failure  rather  than  success  mark  the  end  of 
the  year,  it  will  not  be  because  we  have  been  afraid,  unwilling, 
or  unable  to  work. 


To  the  many  friends  of  the  Uni- 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  versity  the  Chronicle  wishes  the  mer- 
riest Christmas  and  the  happiest  of 
New  Years.  May  the  radiant  joy  of  Yuletide  cast  a  halo  about 
this  holy  season  and  illumine  the  path  of  the  New  Year  for  ever 
farther  extending  journeys  into  the  land  of  peace  and  happiness, 
achievement,  service  and  success. 


""V" 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  LITERATURE? 
•W.  T.  KANE,  S.  J. 

NE  often  hears  this  question  asked :  sometimes  in  earn- 
\J  est,  by  people  who  are  really  looking  for  information : 
sometimes  as  a  purely  rhetorical  question,  by  those 
who  have  already  decided  that  literature  is  of  no  use. 
We  may  not  pity  the  latter,  because  our  pity  would 
be  patronizing ;  but  we  most  certainly  know  that  they 
are  missing-  something  of  value. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  entirely  ob- 
Whole  books  have  been  written  upon  it,  some  of  them 
wise,  some  of  them  a  bit  foolish.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  we  are 
limited  here  to  a  few  paragraphs :  we  shall  have  less  opportunity 
to  dogmatize  unduly  and  to  run  into  error.  Yet  there  is  at 
all  times  need  to  state  simply  and  honestly  certain  notions  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  literature, for  at  all  times  there  are  abroad 
many  exaggerated  and  misleading  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
The  most  immediate  purpose  of  literature  we  have  noted 


vious. 


before:  to  communicate   through  language   the 


thoughts 


and 


emotions  of  the  writer.  But  it  has  also  other  ends  in  view,  other 
purposes  inherent  in  the  work  itself,  not  mere  ulterior  intentions 
of  the  author.  With  these  last-named  we  have  no  particular 
concern,  since  they  are  largely  personal  to  the  author  and  ex- 
trinsic to  his  work ;  they  may  be  almost  anything  he  wishes — to 
gain  money,  to  satisfy  vanity  or  ambition,  to  bring  about  social 
or  economic  or  legislative  reform  (as  Dickens  and  Charles  Reade 
succeeded  in  doing). 

Of  these  further  intrinsic  purposes  of  literature,  one  of  the 
most  important,  even  if  not  the  noblest,  is  to  amuse  and  recreate. 
When  we  are  tired  we  take  up  a  story  or  a  book  of  poems  or, 
now-a-days  more  commonly  still,  our  magazine.    It  is  like  step- 
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ping  out  into  another  world.  For  an  hour  we  have  no  family 
cares,  no  business  worries  or  annoyances.  We  are  busy  digging 
treasure  with  Ben  Gunn  and  Long  John  Silver,  or  watching  the 
swift  play  of  Pan  Michael's  sabre,  or  following  intently  the 
amazing  intricacies  of  Becky  Sharp:  possibly  even  we  take  to 
soaring  with  Shelley's  Skylark.  If  we  have  never  done  any 
of  these  things,  or  their  like,  we  have  never  read  literature ;  at 
the  most  we  have  only  read  books.  We  may  have  a  remote  and 
rather  awed  admiration  for  those  people — colloquially  known 
as  "high  brows" — who  take  literature  only  in  a  serious,  solemn 
way ;  let  us  be  content  to  stop  at  admiration.  Such  folk  are  either 
rather  more  or  (as  we  suspect)  rather  less  than  human. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  purpose  of  literature.  But  what 
we  wish  to  insist  upon  is  that,  whatever  other  aims  we  have,  this 
quality  of  delight  and  hearty  enjoyment  should  accompany  our 
reading.  In  literature,  too,  is  it  true  that  we  must  lose  ourselves 
in  order  to  find  ourselves?  Nor  is  this  to  deny,  what  every  one 
knows,  that  there  is  more  or  less  reading  to  be  done  "  as  a  liter- 
ary duty,"  to  use  the  common  phrase.  There  are  some  books 
which  may  not  interest  us  much,  but  which  we  know  we  ought 
to  read,  if  only  to  know  what  they  are  about.  But  these  are  com- 
paratively few.  It  is  a  good  general  rule  that  no  book  will  profit 
us  much  if  it  do  not  also  delight  us.  And  of  this  delight  it  can 
be  said  that  there  are  few  recreations  worthier  in  life.  If  our  in- 
creased facilities  for  public  amusement  today  take  us  away 
from  this  fine  source  of  recreation,  so  much  the  worse  for  us. 

The  more  serious  reward  and  profit  of  literature  comes  to 
us  in  many  ways;  though  we  may  sum  up  all  in  this,  that 
through  literature  we  come  into  touch  with  minds  greater  than 
our  own  and  are  privileged  to  know  their  thoughts.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  every  book  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  window 
opened  upon  life.  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say 
rather  that  every  good  book  is  the  report  of  what  wiser  eyes 
than  ours  have  seen  through  a  window  opened  upon  life. 

When  we  read,  Ave  are  like  Ivanhoe  lying  wounded  in  the 
castle  of  ToKmilstone,  and  the  author  is  our  Bebecca  at  the 
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window.  We  do  not  look,  we  listen.  We  take  in,  not  the  facts, 
but  his  view  of  the  facts.  And  if  he  is  a  great  writer,  we  learn 
more  than  our  own  eyes  could  tell  us ;  we  have  a  vision  of  life 
which  is  greater  and  broader  and  wiser  than  our  own.  We 
not  merely  educate  ourselves  by  the  vicarious  experience  of  oth- 
ers, but  we  have  that  experience  interpreted  for  us,  simplified 
into  its  elements,  and  its  subtle  and  complex  meaning  laid  bare. 

" Whosoever,' '  says  De  Bury,  "acknowledges  himself  to  be 
a  zealous  lover  of  truth,  of  happiness,  of  wisdom,  of  science,  or 
even  of  the  faith,  must  of  necessity  make  himself  a  lover  of 
books. "  It  is  a  sweeping  statement,  but  with  a  little  modifica- 
tion it  is  quite  true.  And  it  is  true  because  of  the  need  we  have 
of  one  another  in  our  lives,  because  no  man  is  sufficient  unto 
himself.  Life  is  not  long  enough  nor  our  forces  great  enough 
for  each  man  to  hack  out  of  the  rough  mass  of  experience  that 
knowledge  and  wisdom  which  he  needs  for  his  own  right  develop- 
ment. We  must  borrow  from  others,  we  must  make  use  of  the 
toil  and  skill  of  others.  And  we  do  that  largely  through  liter- 
ature. The  thought  and  vision  of  a  score  of  years  are  put,  in 
their  essentials,  between  the  covers  of  a  book,  that  we  may 
possess  them  for  a  few  hours'  work. 

But  that  literature  may  fulfill  this  noble  purpose,  it  is  nec- 
cessary  both  that  it  be  really  great  work,  the  product  of  minds 
fitted  to  lead  and  instruct  their  fellows,  and  that  we  who  read 
have  the  truthful  humility  to  acknowledge  our  need  of  help. 
"I  hate  books,"  said  Rousseau,  "they  teach  us  only  to  chatter 
about  what  we  do  not  know."  It  is  a  bad  admission  for  Jean 
Jacques,  for  it  is  a  confession  of  narrow  self-conceit.  If  his 
hatred  was  sincere,  it  was  highly  impertinent  for  him  to  write 
books  for  other  men  to  read.  We  should  all  hate  books  if  we 
had  not  the  temper  to  learn  from  those  who  can  teach  us  what 
at  present  "we  do  not  know." 

The  other  condition  is  equally  important :  that  the  literature 
which  is  really  to  be  of  service  to  us  be  the  work  of  a  man 
fitted  to  guide  others.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  literature 
to  morality  is  too  broad  to  be  touched  on  here.   »But  this  much 
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we  may  say  unhesitatingly,  that  it  makes  a  great  difference  to 
us  who  is  at  the  window,  who  is  our  Rebecca.  When  we  read 
we  put  ourselves  to  no  small  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  author. 
We  are  listening  to  his  reports  of  what  he  sees  and  thinks :  and 
no  more  in  literature  than  in  life  should  we  wish  to  listen  to  a 
liar,  to  a  foul-mouthed  or  blaspheming  fellow.  Yet  there  are 
men  and  women  who  revel  in  the  writings  of  George  Moore 
and  Zola,  although  they  would  shrink  from  the  conversation  of 
a  lecherous  sot  on  the  corner.  They  would  seem  to  have  some 
queer  superstition  that  printers'  ink  is  a  sort  of  moral  anti- 
septic, that  the  rolls  of  the  printing  press  have  a  power  to  purge 
away  vileness  of  thought  and  speech.  We  are  not  championing 
prudishness  or  the  Puritanical  conscience;  but  we  do  look  to 
books  for  a  nearer  portrait  of  life  than  can  be  furnished  us 
from  its  sewers.  We  do  look  to  books  to  enlighten  us  regarding 
life,  and  to  inspire  us;  their  ability  to  do  both  depends  upon 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  equipment  of 
the  men  who  write  them. 

Although  this  purpose  of  enlightening  and  inspiring  men 
holds  true  of  many  sorts  of  books,  it  is  the  special  province  of 
those  which  convey  to  us  literature.  For,  as  Lord  John  Morley 
has  said :  l  '  The  great  need  in  modern  culture,  which  is  scientific 
in  method,  rationalistic  in  spirit,  and  utilitarian  in  purpose, 
is  to  find  some  effective  agency  for  cherishing  within  us  the 
ideal.  That  is  the  business  and  function  of  literature. ' '  We 
need  literature  nowadays  more  than  ever  to  keep  us  alive  to 
the  fact  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  that  he  has  ambitions 
and  aspirations  above  the  getting  of  money  or  the  satisfying  of 
his  animal  desires  or  the  achieving  of  a  petty  applause,  that  he 
is  nobler  than  the  world  or  time,  immortal,  and  akin  to  God. 

Yet  here  one  must  warn  against  a  common  exaggeration. 
There  are  a  great  many  earnest  men  who  look  to  literature  for 
the  solution  of  all  problems,  both  of  time  and  eternity,  who 
practically  think  that  men  are  saved  by  books.  They  would 
have  us  get  our  religion  and  our  morality  from  the  great  minds 
of  the  world.    But  that  matter  God  has  not  given  into  the  hands 
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even  of  geniuses,  but  has  kept  in  His  own.  He  lias  taught  us 
what  we  must  believe  and  what  we  must  do,  and  the  best  that 
man  can  do  is  to  repeat  God's  teaching  and  try  to  bring  home 
to  us  its  beauty  and  loveableness  and  urge  us  to  live  up  to  it. 
With  no  desire  to  be  controversial  in  this  brief  paper  one  cannot 
keep  from  saying  that  when  Carlyle  or  Tolstoi  or  Arnold  or  any 
other  man,  however  gifted,  attempts  to  take  the  place  of  Al- 
mighty God,  he  ceases  to  be  impressive  and  becomes  only  pitiful 
and  pathetic.  There  is  only  one  volume  of  literature  that  has 
authority  to  speak  to  man  with  absolute  power,  because  it  is  the 
revelation  of  God  ;  and  it  is  so  much  greater  than  literature  that 
it  is  almost  desecration  to  speak  of  it  as  such.  But  it  has  cast 
a  glory  upon  all  the  writings  of  men,  that  when  God  deigned  to 
communicate  with  mortals,  the  art  He  chose  as  a  medium  was 
literature.  Science,  history,  philosophy,  are  man-made.  Even 
scientific  theology  is  man-made.  It  is  only  literature  which  has 
ever  been  divine. 
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THE  REALM  OF  SGIENCE 


ECLIPSE  OF  THE  CHEISTMAS  MIDNIGHT  SUN 


Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 


HE  most  remarkable  eclipse  in  a  certain  way  that  can 
possibly  occur,  is  the  one  that  will  come  when  we  are 
busily  preparing  for  Christmas,  that  is,  when  our 
clocks  show  3  p.  m.  central  time  on  Christmas  eve. 
We  in  the  United  States  will  not  even  get  a  glimpse  of 
it  nor  will  any  one  in  the  whole  of  North  and  South 
America,  nor  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
'  For  us  and  for  all  these  lands  and  seas  the  sun  will 
be  shining  undimmed  in  its  full  splendor,  as  far  as  the  weather 
and  the  season  permit.  But  far  away  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
about  half  way  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  South 
Pole,  over  a  limited  tract  of  unfrequented  waters,  the  sun  will 
be  eclipsed  to  such  a  tiny  extent,  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent,  that 
it  seems  to  be  a  downright  waste  of  time,  if  not  absolute  folly,  to 
mention  it  at  all.  But  for  the  ships  that  may  be  there  to  see  it, 
the  eclipse  will  occur  when  some  of  them  have  midnight,  Christ- 
mas midnight,  while  others  have  any  hour  or  minute  on  Christ- 
mas eve  from  9 :41  p.  m.  to  midnight,  and  a  few  have  already  for 
a  few  minutes  after  midnight  begun  Christmas  day. 

Look  at  Figure  1  for  the  explanation.  Here  we  have  the  earth, 
the  sunlit  hemisphere,  as  it  will  appear  to  the  sun  at  2 :40  p.  m. 
central  time.  The  sun  will  then  be  overhead  in  the  center  of  the 
figure,  in  latitude  23°  25'  south,  and  in  longitude  130°  west.  The 
greater  part  of  North  America,  and  all  except  the  extreme  east- 
ern part  of  South  America,  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  and  a  part 
of  Australia,  will  then  have  day.  As  the  earth  is  turning  east- 
ward on  its  axis,  that  is,  towards  the  right  in  the  diagram,  the 
sun  will  be  setting  all  along  the  entire  right  half  of  the  circle  that 
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is  seen  to  bound  the  terrestrial  globe  in  Figure  1,  and  rising  all 
along  its  left  half.  The  north  pole  is  not  visible,  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  its  six  months  darkness.  The  south  pole,  however,  is 
in  full  view,  and  as  the  date  is  but  a  few  days  after  the  winter 
solstice,  the  sun's  rays  shine  23  degrees  and  25  minutes  beyond 
the  south  pole,  so  that  if  the  earth  did  not  move  in  an  orbit 
around  the  sun,  but  only  turned  on  its  axis,  all  the  sunlit  region 
about  the  south  pole  would  have  perpetual  day. 

The  line  N  S  crossing  the  earth  is  the  central  meridian,  the 
only  one  of  all  the  meridians  on  the  earth  to  be  projected  into 
a  straight  line  at  the  time  mentioned,  when  our  clocks  show 
2 :40  p.  m  central  time  on  Christmas  eve.  Its  longitude,  as  said 
before,  is  130°  west.  All  along  that  line  it  is  noon.  If  we  were  to 
start  at  the  very  top  of  the  figure  near  the  letter  N  in  latitude 
66°  35'  north,  the  sun  would  be  seen  to  just  rise  above  the  south- 
ern horizon  at  midday.  For  every  degree  of  latitude  that  we 
go  south  on  this  central  meridian,  the  sun  is  one  degree  higher 
at  noon,  and  the  day  is  getting  longer.  From  a  few  minutes  in 
latitude  66°  35'  north,  it  lengthens  to  12  hours  at  the  equator,  where 
its  length  never  changes  all  the  year  round.  When  we  come  to 
latitude  23°  25'  south,  to  the  place  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
diagram,  the  sun  is  directly  overhead.  As  we  proceed  south- 
ward, the  sun  begins  to  sink  towards  the  north.  The  day  is  all 
the  time  lengthening  and  becomes  equal  to  24  hours  as  we  reach 
the  latitude  66°  35'  south,  beyond  which  it  lengthens  rapidly 
until  it  becomes  six  months  long  at  the  pole. 

As  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the  south  pole,  there  is  no  direction 
but  north,  since  we  cannot  possibly  go  farther  south  than  the 
south  pole,  and  when  we  have  reached  it,  any  further  motion 
must  take  us  away  from  it,  that  is,  carry  us  north.  Hence 
as  soon  as  we  have  passed  the  south  pole,  while  we  continue  on 
our  straight  line  or  on  our  great  circle,  we  are  going  north, 
the  sun  is  now  south  of  us,  instead  of  north,  as  it  was  before, 
and  noon  has  changed  to  midnight.  Then  sun  is  visible  until 
we  come  to  66°  35'  south  latitude,  the  lowermost  point  on  our 
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diagram,  when  it  will  sink  below  the  south  horizon.  All  the 
way  between  this  latitude  and  the  pole,  we  can  see  the  sun  at 
midnight.  As  we  leave  this  limit,  that  is  proceed  on  our  north- 
ward journey  past  the  lowermost  point  on  the  diagram  and 
enter  the  dark  hemisphere,  the  sun  begins  to  dip  more  and 
more  below  the  south  horizon  at  midnight.  And  all  that  has  been 
said  about  our  journey  from  66°  35'  north  latitude  across  the 
sunlight  hemisphere  towards  66°  35'  south  latitude  beyond  the 
south  pole,  will  be  repeated  in  the  same  order  if  we  exchange 
night  and  day,  and  north  and  south. 

I  must  call  attention  to  another  fact,  that  is  as  soon  as  we 
passed  the  south  pole  our  meridian  changed  180  degrees,  from 
being  130  degrees  west,  it  becomes  50  degrees  east.  We  will 
need  all  these  facts  to  understand  the  exceptional  circumstances 
of  the  present  eclipse. 

The  reader  will  also  notice  that  only  two  meridians  have 
been  drawn  across  the  south  pole  for  the  region  within  ten  de- 
grees of  it.  This  was  done  to  avoid  confusion,  since  all  the 
meridians  meet  at  the  poles.  The  two,  or  we  may  say,  the  four 
that  are  drawn,  are  first,  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  which  is 
to  the  right  and  below,  and  quickly  enters  the  dark  hemisphere. 
The  second  one,  the  upper  one  to  the  right,  is  the  90th  meridian, 
which  we  may  trace  through  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  and  which  is  our  own  standard  meridian 
and  gives  us  central  time,  this  being  six  hours  slow  of  Greenwich. 
The  next  one  on  the  diagram  is  the  180th  meridian,  on  which  all 
mariners  change  their  date,  dropping  a  day  when  going  west 
and  repeating  it  when  going  east.  The  last  meridian  drawn 
across  the  south  pole,  the  lower  one  to  the  left,  is  the  90th  east  of 
Greenwich. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  two  circles  below  the 
terrestrial  sphere  on  Figure  1.  The  smaller  one  is  the  moon.  Its 
center  moves  along  the  line  A.B,  where  its  position  is  given 
for  every  ten  minutes  during  the  eclipse  time,  from  2 :30  p.  m. 


Figure  1 
Solar  Eclipse  of  December  24-25,  1916. 


Figure  2 
Map  of  the  Sola*  Ecljpse  of  Dec.  24-25,  1918. 
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central  time,  on  the  first  mark  to  the  left,  near  the  line  N  S,  to 
3 :00  o  'clock,  on  the  last  mark  to  the  right. 

The  larger  circle  is  the  moon's  penumbra,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  every  solar  eclipse.  To  understand  its  nature  and 
its  action,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  try  with  me  a  very  instructive 
experiment.  Let  us  place  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  direct  sun- 
light and  hold  a  small  ball  to  the  paper.  We  notice  that  the 
shadow  is  black  and  sharp  and  as  large  as  the  ball.  As  we 
separate  the  ball  and  paper,  the  shadow  becomes  more  and  more 
indistinct  at  the  edge.  The  true  shadow  we  call  the  umbra, 
and  the  indistinct  part  the  penumbra.  When  we  have  separated 
our  ball  and  paper  so  far  that  the  distance  apart  is  114  times  the 
size  of  the  ball,  the  umbra  has  diminished  to  a  point  and  the 
penumbra  has  grown  to  have  a  diameter  twice  as  large  as  the 
ball.  If  our  ball  is  as  large  as  the  moon  on  Figure  1,  and  is 
held  at  a  distance  of  114  times  its  diameter  from  the  figure,  its 
shadow  or  umbra  will  be  the  point  on  the  line  AB  which  is  at 
the  time  2 :46,  while  the  penumbra  will  be  the  outer  and  larger 
circle.  We  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  umbra  and  penumbra  on 
our  paper,  because  the  first  is  a  point  and  the  second  is  too 
faint,  but  they  are  really  there,  notwithstanding.  We  can  actual- 
ly see  them  or  their  effects  very  accurately  if  we  put  our  eye  in 
the  place  of  the  paper  and  look  at  the  ball,  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  use  a  smoked  glass.  When  our  eye  is  exactly  on  the  cir- 
cumference or  edge  of  the  penumbra,  we  will  see  our  ball  appar- 
ently touching  the  sun.  This  astronomers  call  contact,  first  con- 
tact when  the  eclipse  begins,  last  contact  when  it  ends.  As  we 
move  our  eye  along,  or  better,  as  our  moon,  the  ball,  moves 
across  the  sun,  we  will  see  the  sun  obscured  more  and  more, 
until  it  is  completely  covered  and  we  have  a  total  eclipse. 

Now  as  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  may  vary  about 
sixteen  percent,  the  moon  when  far  away  appears  smaller  than 
usual  and  cannot  cover  the  whole  sun,  whereas  when  nearnt 
appears  larger  and  can  more  than  cover  the  whole  sun.  In  the 
first  case,  the  point  of  the  moon's  shadow,  the  apex  of  the  shadow 
cone,  does  not  reach  the  earth;  the  sun  appears  as  a  ring  of 
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light  about  the  black  moon,  and  we  have  an  annular  or  ring 
eclipse.  In  the  second  case  the  apex  of  the  shadow  would  pen- 
etrate the  earth  if  the  latter  were  transparent,  or  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  moon's  shadow  on  the  earth  is  of  some 
size,  and  everyone  that  chances  to  be  in  it  sees  the  sun  totally 
eclipsed. 

After  this  probably  long,  but  necessary  preamble  we  are 
prepared  to  understand  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  present 
eclipse.  In  an  ordinary  solar  eclipse  the  path  of  the  moon,  AB 
on  Figure  1,  lies  across  some  part  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  places 
so  situated  may  see  a  total  or  an  annular  solar  eclipse.  Every 
place  inside  the  penumbra  sees  the  sun  partially  eclipsed,  the 
magnitude  increasing  almost  in  a  direct  ratio  to  nearness 
to  its  center.  Every  place  on  the  forward  edge  of  the  penumbra 
has  first  contact  at  the  same  moment,  every  place  on  its  retreat- 
ing side  has  last  contact. 

In  some  eclipses  the  central  line  does  not  fall  on  the  earth 
at  all,  so  that  the  eclipse  is  only  a  partial  one  everywhere.  In 
the  present  eclipse  the  moon's  path  AB  is  so  far  off  the  earth  that 
the  penumbra  does  little  more  than  graze  the  earth,  covering  it  to 
the  extent  of  only  0.008  of  its  radius,  that  is  only  about  32 
miles.  This  is  the  first  most  exceptional  fact  connected  with  the 
present  eclipse,  and  has  never  happened  before  during  the 
thirty-three  years  that  the  writer  has  studied  eclipses. 

The  moment  at  which  the  penumbral  circle  overlaps  the 
earth  most  is  2 :46  p.  m.  central  time.  The  diagram  Figure  1 
shows  the  penumbra  in  this  position.  As  this  is  six  minutes 
later  than  the  time  for  which  the  terrestrial  meridians  were 
drawn,  the  earth  has  turned  one  and  a  half  degrees  more,  so 
that  the  longitude  of  the  central  meridian  at  this  time  is  131^ 
instead  of  130  degrees.  The  difference  is  hardly  noticeable. 
If.  the  penumbra  had  been  drawn  for  the  time  2:40,  instead  of 
2 :4(3,  it  would  overlap  the  earth  so  little  less  that  even  a  magnify- 
ing glass  would  not  show  the  difference.  In  fact,  the  line  CD 
which  is  parallel  to  AB  and  tangent  to  the  penumbra,  as  well  as 
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the  edges  of  the  penumbra  and  earth,  are  all  so  close  together 
that  they  practically  coincide. 

The  second  exceptional  peculiarity  of  the  present  eclipse, 
is  the  fact  of  the  penumbra's  falling  beyond  the  south  pole, 
where  on  the  diagram  north  and  south  exchange  names,  and 
east  and  west  as  well.  For  this  reason,  the  penumbra  moves 
against  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  and  therefore  shortens 
the  duration  of  the  eclipse,  whereas  if  it  were  placed  higher  upon 
the  diagram  it  would  move  tvith  the  earth,  as  it  generally  does, 
and  lengthen  the  time  of  the  eclipse. 

Thirdly,  the  line  CD,  the  "Northern  Limit  of  the  Eclipse/ ' 
enters  upon  the  earth  at  a  point  to  the  left  of  the  line  NS,  so  that 
CD  crosses  NS  on  the  earth's  disk.  As  the  local  time  on  this 
part  of  the  line  NS  is  midnight,  there  is  in  fact  an  eclipse  of 
the  midnight  sun.  That  the  line  CD  does  really  enter  the  ter- 
restrial sphere  at  the  place  mentioned,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
data  that  are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  eclipse  map, 
could  never  be  known  by  even  a  microscopic  examination  of 
Figure  1.  Eecourse  had  to  be  had  to  rigorous  and  lengthy  cal- 
culations, which  alone  could  ferret  out  the  desired  knowledge. 
Deriving  the  necessary  data  from  a  diagram  like  Figure  1  is 
always  a  very  easy  and  expeditious  method,  when  the  penumbra 
crosses  the  earth  somewhat  centrally.  Here  however,  the 
graphic  method  fails  utterly, — another  peculiarity  of  the  pres- 
ent eclipse  which  specialists  will  appreciate. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  perhaps  the  most  exceptional  peculiar- 
ity of  the  present  eclipse  is  the  fact  of  its  occurring  for  most 
places  within  the  eclipse  region  on  Christmas  eve,  for  some  at 
Christmas  midnight,  and  for  some  others  on  Christmas  morn. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Figure  2,  the  eclipse  map,  and  see  what 
wonderful  facts  calculation  has  elicited  from  that  minute  portion 
of  Figure  1,  where  the  moon's  penumbra  passes  across  the 
earth's  disk. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  on  the  map,  Figure  2,  is  that  south 
is  on  top  and  west  to  the  right,  in  other  words,  that  the  map  has 
been  apparently  reversed.  This  was  done  on  purpose  in  order 
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to  facilitate  comparisons  of  Figures  1  and  2.  The  numbers  50, 
40,  30,  20,  10  below,  mean  the  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and 
75,  70,  65,  to  the  right  the  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The  broken 
parallel  of  latitude  is  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  point  C  is  where  the  line  CD  of  Figure  1  enters  the 
earth,  and  the  point  D  where  it  leaves  it.  The  half  ellipse 
marked  " Northern  Limit  of  Eclipse' '  is  the  projection  of  the 
straight  line  CD  of  Figure  1  on  the  spherical  earth,  distorted 
partly  by  its  rotation.  The  point  FC  on  Figure  2  is  the  place 
of  " First  Contact/'  the  very  first  place  on  earth  to  see  the 
eclipse  begin,  and  LC  that  of  "Last  Contact/ '  the  very  last  to 
see  it  end.  The  point  GE  is  the  place  of  the  "Greatest  Eclipse/ ' 
where  one  per  cent  of  the  sun's  diameter  is  covered  by  the  moon. 
The  dotted  curves  tangent  to  the  "Northern  Limit"  at  the  num- 
bers 35,  40  and  so  on,  are  successive  projections  of  the  circular 
rim  of  the  moon's  penumbra  at  the  corresponding  minutes  after 
2  p.  m.  central  time.  The  last  one  to  the  right,  however,  is  the 
one  for  2 :59.  The  eclipse  begins  at  those  minutes  all  along  the 
western  portion  of  the  curve  from  the  number  on  the  i  i  Northern 
Limit"  line  to  the  curve  "Eclipse  begins  at  Sunset,"  and  ends 
along  the  eastern  portion  from  this  same  number  to  the  curve 
"Eclipse  ends  at  Sunset."  The  penumbra  moves  westward, 
as  was  said  before,  instead  of  eastward  as  in  all  other  eclipses. 

The  shaded  portion  near  the  letter  M  shows  the  region 
where  the  Christmas  midnight  sun  will  be  eclipsed.  To  the 
right  of  this  region  the  eclipse  occurs  between  9:41  p.  m.  and 
midnight,  local  time,  on  Christmas  eve;  to  the  left  of  it  after 
midnight  on  Christmas  morn.  The  longest  duration  of  the 
eclipse  at  any  one  place  is  17  minutes.  For  the  whole  region,  or 
as  astronomers  say,  for  the  earth  generally,  it  is  28  minutes, 
from  the  moment  of  First  Contact  at  2:32  p.  m.,  central  time, 
when  the  eclipse  begins  at  the  point  of  FC,  to  3 :00  the  moment 
of  Last  Contact,  when  it  ends  at  the  point  LC. 


efi)trcATiONAL  World 


A  recent  compilation  made  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
shows  that  the  expenses  of  the  average  student  at  that  institu- 
tion vary  from  $212.00  to  $574.00  for  all  the  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  Literary  College  the  expense  runs  from  $282.00 
to  $691.00,  the  average  being  $461.60.  In  the  engineering  school 
the  minimum  expense  per  year  is  $325.00,  the  maximum 
$704.40,  the  average  being  $508.60.  In  the  medical  college  the 
expense  runs  from  $342.00  to  $714.00,  the  average  being  $521.60. 
in  the  law  school  the  minimum  is  given  as  $322.00,  the  average 
as  $506.60  and  the  maximum  $701.00.  The  most  expensive  school 
is  the  dental  college,  where  the  minimum  is  $480.00  per  year,  the 
average  $654.60  and  the  maximum  $842.00.  The  report  says: 
"It  is  safe  to  presume,  then,  that  the  average  student,  except 
in  the  dental  college,  can  get  through  the  university  on  about 
$500.00  a  year.  Thousands  of  students  are  doing  it  for  less." 
The  employment  bureau  reports  that  769  men  applied  last  year 
for  work  and  436  were  given  something  to  do.  The  value  of  the 
work  provided  for  students  through  this  agency  amounted  to 
$55,268.78.  The  report  of  the  bureau  says:  "The  range  of 
'jobs'  extended  from  one  rat-catcher  who  received  $9.00  for  his 
services,  four  pall-bearers  who  received  $1.00  each  and  five  dog- 
washers,  up  to  such  an  aristocrat  in  the  labor  world  as  a  "  movie ' ' 
operator  or  a  Santa  Claus  who  received  $3.00  for  his  services. 
One  hundred  and  ten  received  work  as  summer  canvassers,  ag- 
gregating a  total  of  $15,840.  Fifty  four  were  found  places  where 
they  received  their  room  for  services  while  ninety-one  received 
their  board  under  the  same  arrangement. ' ' 


The  attendance  at  the  University  of  Michigan  on  November 
1,  1916,  was  6,889  students  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  time 
the  catalogue  is  published  in  the  spring  the  total  will  reach 
7,500.     The  distribution  by  colleges  is  as  follows:     Literary, 
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3,115;  Engineering  and  Architecture,  1,467;  Medical,  319;  Law, 
377;  Pharmacy,  108;  Homeopathic,  55;  Dental,  348;  Graduate, 
286;  Summer  Session,  1,793.  The  increases  as  compared  with 
last  year  are  in  the  literary  college,  the  graduate  school,  the 
homeopathic  medical  college  and  the  summer  session.  All  the 
other  departments  show  a  decrease  which  is  said  to  be  due  to 
advanced  requirements  for  entrance. 


Ground  was  broken  on  October  14th  for  the  new  Million 
Dollar  Union  Building  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  from  the  proceeds  of  alumni  subscriptions.  The 
building  will  be  ready  for  use  by  June,  1918. 


The  University  of  Michigan  Senate  has  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  strict  rules  for  student  dances.  No  mid-week  dances 
will  be  allowed  unless  by  special  permission — this  rule  was 
passed  after  a  petition  for  it  had  been  received  both  from  the 
Student  Council  and  the  Women's  Judiciary  Council.  All  Sat- 
urday night  dances  must  close  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  all  Friday 
dances  at  one  o'clock  unless  special  permission  is  given  for  an 
extension  of  time. 


The  publicity  secretary  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Prohibition 
Association  reports  that  the  results  of  the  election  on  Novem- 
ber 7th,  which  put  half  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  "pro- 
hibition column"  are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  work  of 
2,500  college  students  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  assist- 
ed the  local  contests. 


The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  held  a  Home-Com- 
ing  Day  celebration  on  November  11th,  which  was  attended  by 
over  two  thousand  visitors. 


Receipts  from  the  Oregon- Washington  football  game  on 
November  4th  are  reported  as  being  about  $3,600  and  the  ex- 
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penses  about  $2,000.     Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  the 
University  of  Washington  as  its  guarantee. 


The  University  of  Oregon  is  urging  the  donation  by  some 
public-spirited  man  or  woman  of  the  state  of  seventy-five  thous- 
and dollars  to  be  used  in  constructing  a  dormitory  for  the  four 
hundred  women  attending  the  school. 


The  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  established  three  years 
ago  at  Harvard  has  just  been  enriched  by  a  gift  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Shattuck. 


Eandall  Hall  which  was  constructed  at  Harvard  to  be  used 
as  a  dining  hall  has  been  abandoned  for  this  purpose  and  is 
now  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  Harvard  University 
Press,  which  employs  thirty-five  people  and  is  doing  an  annual 
business  of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars. 


The  Memorial  Trust  Fund  established  by  the  Class  of 
1916  of  the  University  of  California  is  said  to  be  progressing 
satisfactorily.  At  the  end  of  the  last  college  term  over  four 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  signed  a  note  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$57.00  in  twenty  annual  installments.  Of  the  number  pledged 
nearly  three  hundred  have  made  the  payment  of  the  first  install- 
ment. As  fast  as  the  money  is  accumulated  in  amounts  of  $500.00 
it  will  be  turned  over  to  the  comptroller  of  the  university,  who 
will  deposit  it  with  the  regents  in  trust  until  the  maturity  of 
the  notes  in  1936.  The  deposits  will  draw  interest  at  a  rate  be- 
tween five  and  six  per  cent.  The  balance  after  payment  of  any 
five  hundred  dollar  accumulation  will  be  deposited  in  a  savings 
bank  account  and  will  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 


Seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  students  have  filed  notices 
of  candidacy  for  Bachelor's  degrees  to  be  conferred  in  May, 
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1917,  at  the  University  of  California.  It  is  expected  that  about 
eight  hundred  students  will  graduate  from  the  university  during 
the  school  vear. 


The  under-graduate  students  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia are 'undertaking  to  raise  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  a  Student  Union.  The  amount  will  be 
borrowed  and  the  security  given  will  be  the  earning  power  of 
the  Associated  Student  Store  and  allied  interests,  together  with 
the  returns  from  a  per-cajnta  assessment  of  one  dollar,  which 
the  regents  will  be  asked  to  levy  on  all  students  at  the  time 
of  registration.  The  annual  earnings  of  the  store  are  estimated 
at  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  the  yearly  income  from  the 
assessment  will  total  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  is  figured  that 
to  amortize  a  debt  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  within 
twenty-five  years,  seventeen  thousand  dollars  a  year  will  be 
necessary.  The  first  unit  of  the  proposed  Union  will  be  of 
four  stories  arranged  to  contain  a  cafateria,  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents Store,  the  A.  S.  U.  C.  offices  and  committee  rooms,  the 
A.  W.  S.  rooms,  the  graduate  manager's  quarters,  the  offices 
of  the  California  Alumni  Association,  the  publication  offices  of 
the  Occident,  Californian,  Pelican  and  the  Blue  and  Gold,  a 
meeting  hall,  a  banquet  room,  a  dance  hall,  a  dormitory  for  the 
training  table,  and  for  visiting  athletic  teams  and  over-night 
rooms  for  commuting  students. 


At  the  University  of  California  statistics  show  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  students  make  use  of  some  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity infirmary  before  they  graduate.  During  the  last  year 
4,516  students  received  treatment  or  medical  advice  on  an  aver- 
age of  eight  times  each.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-two  others 
were  ill  enough  to  be  put  to  bed  for  an  average  of  five  days  each. 
Daily  two  hundred  students  received  medical  attention,  twenty 
bed-patients,  the  majority  of  whom  are  recovering  from  surgical 
operations  are  cared  for  daily  and  at  least  ten  men  and  women 
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call  each  day  for  dental  work.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the 
infirmary  are  valued  at  $26,369,  and  the  equipment  at  $53,368. 
The  total  receipts  last  year  were  $38,843.65,  and  the  expendi- 
tures were  $31,168.01. 


The  annual  Inter-collegiate  Debate  between  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  California  was  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  night  of  November  24-th,  the  subject  being  "Kesolved 
that  the  United  States  should  establish  a  system  of  compulsory 
military  service  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland. ' '  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  no  decision  was  given.  The  two  teams  met 
twice  for  a  discussion  of  the  question  and  an  exchange  of  views 
and  arguments  and  the  purpose  of  the  debate  was  a  discussion 
and  a  solution  of  the  problem  rather  than  a  technical  victory  of 
one  team  over  the  other.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the 
meeting  was  thrown  open  to  public  discussion. 


Wabash  College  is  busy  raising  subscriptions  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  gymnasium. 


At  the  University  of  Iowa  only  six  men  out  of  seven  hun- 
dred have  petitioned  for  exemption  from  military  training. 
The  percentage  of  excuses  is  unusually  small — during  some 
years  nearly  two  hundred  students  have  asked  to  be  excused 
from  drill. 


The  University  of  Iowa  Association  is  conducting  a  vig- 
orous campaign  for  an  endowment  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  this  organization,  which  is  made  up  exclusively  of 
alumni.  Life  memberships  in  the  Association  cost  twenty-five 
dollars,  payable  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  five  equal  annual  install- 
ments. The  life  member  is  entitled  to  a  paid-up  life  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Alumnus,  the  alumni  magazine,  and  to  a  paid-up  life 
membership  in  the  University  of  Iowa  Association.     On  June 
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1,  1915,  there  was  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  association 
$2,637.44. 


One  hundred  and  fifteen  scholarships  have  been  granted 
this  year  to  students  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  ninety-five  going 
to  students  of  liberal  arts  and  twenty  to  students  of  engineering. 
The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  at  least  twenty  dollars  a  year 
and  the  scholarship  may  be  renewed  each  succeeding  year  of  the 
holder's  course  on  a  showing  of  continued  merit. 


A  number  of  Creighton  men  were 
elected  on  November  7th,  both  lo- 
cally and  elsewhere.  Mr.  John 
V.  Dwyer,  ex-Arts,  was  elected 
District  Judge  at  Butte,  Montana. 
Mr.  John  H.  Reifenrath,  ex-Arts, 
was  elected  from  Crofton,  Nebras- 
ka, to  the  state  legislature  and  Mr. 
Edmund  H.  McCarthy,  LL.  B.1914, 
was  elected  county  attorney  of 
Sarpy  county,  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Lyle  E.  Jackson,  ex-Law,  was 
elected  county  attorney  of  Ante- 
lope county,  Nebraska;  Mr.  Hugh 
J.  Boyle,  LL.  B.  1910,  county  at- 
torney of  Holt  county,  Nebraska; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Donahoe,  LL.  B.  1911, 
county  attorney  of  Boone  county, 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Fetter- 
man,  LL.  B.  1912,  county  attorney 
of  Grant  county,  Nebraska.  Mr. 
James  M.  Fitzgerald,  A.  B.  1903, 
and  Mr.  R.  J.  Madden,  LL.  B.  1913, 
were  elected  police  judges  in  Oma- 
ha. Mr.  Thomas  J.  Keenan,  A.  B. 
1912,  LL.  B.  1915,  was  elected  sup- 
erintendent of  Douglas  county 
schools,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  M. 
Lovely,  LL.  B.  1914,  Francis  R. 
Keegan,  LL.  B.  1914,  John  J.Shan- 
non, LL.  B.  1916,  and  John  H. 
Hopkins,  LL.  B.  1913,  were  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Nebraska 
legislature.  Mr.  John  F.  Moriarty, 
ex-Arts  '99,  was  elected  to  the 
Nebraska  senate.  Mr.  James  H. 
Hanley,  LL.  B.  1910,  who  for  sev- 


eral years  has  been  private  secre- 
tary to  Congressman  Lobeck  of 
Nebraska,  again  aided  his  chief  in 
being  re-elected  and  will  return 
with  him  to  Washington  early  this 
month.  Mr.  E.  D.  0 'Sullivan,  LL. 
B.  1910,  has  been  appointed  dep- 
uty county  attorney  of  Douglas 
county,  Nebraska,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
McClenaghan,  M.  D.  1907,  cor- 
oner's physician  for  Douglas 
county,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Messmore,  LL.  B. 
1912,  was  elected  county  attorney 
of  Gage  county,  Nebraska,  and  Mr. 
F.  A.  Safranek,  ex-Law,  was  elect- 
ed county  attorney  of  Johnson 
county,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Peter  F. 
Ward,  LL.  B.  1910,  was  re-elected 
for  the  third  consecutive  term  to 
the  position  of  county  judge  of 
Fall  River  County,  South  Dakota, 
with  headquarters  at  Hot  Springs, 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schnell,  LL.  B.1906, 
was  re-elected  State 's  Attorney  of 
Meade  county,  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Schnell  has  now  had  six  successive 
terms  of  office  without  defeat.  Mr. 
Dale  P.  Stough,  LL.  B.  1911, 
private  secretary  to  Chief  Justice 
Morrissey  of  the  Nebraska  Su- 
preme Court,  helped  his  chief  to 
secure  re-lection. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Brome,  LL.  B.  1908,  will  learn 
with  sorrow  of  the  recent  death 
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of  his  wife  at  their  home  in  Basin, 
Wyoming.  The  funeral  was  held 
in  Omaha  from  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Brome  's  mother.  Deceased  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  and  four 
small  children. 


On  Friday  evening,  November 
24th,  Mr.  James  H.  Hanley,  LL.  B. 
1910,  private  secretary  to  Con- 
gressman Lobeck,  delivered  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
at  the  University  auditorium  on 
"Congress  in  Action."  He  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  introduction 
and  passage  of  bills  and  illustrated 
his  lecture  with  a  number  of  slides 
showing  scenes  in  connection  with 
recent  legislation. 


The  last  session  of  the  Model 
House  for  the  first  semester  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  No- 
vember 29th,  in  Court  Room  Num- 
ber 1,  College  of  Law.  This  or- 
ganization which  follows  closely 
along  the  line  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Nebraska  legislature,  is  de- 
signed to  teach  the  law  students 
the  details  of  legislation,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  an  op- 
portunity to  become  proficient  in 
ex-tempore  speaking.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Anson  Bigelow  of  the  law  faculty, 
but  the  actual  conduct  of  the  ses- 
sions is  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  Four  of  the  law 
graduates  who  were  elected  to  the 
Nebraska  lower  house  this  year, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  work 
in  the  Model  House. 


On  Saturday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  the  'Varsity  Glee  Club 
accompanied  by  Musical  Director 
Professor  Bock,  went  to  Gretna, 
Nebraska,  where  they  rendered 
a  program  for  the  benefit  of  St. 
Patrick's  church.  The  Club  is  at 
present  preparing  the  music  for 
the  Mass  which  will  be  sung  on 
the  installation  of  the  new  Bishop 
of  Omaha,  and  is  at  work  on  the 
program  which  will  be  rendered 
at  the  formal  concert  in  February. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  November 
28th,  the  annual  Football  Prom 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  Mixers  Club  at 
Keep's  Academy.  The  hall  was 
elaborately  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion with  college  and  fraternity 
colors  and  cosy  corners  were  spe- 
cially decorated  by  the  various 
fraternities.  The  entire  football 
squad  was  present  and  Coach  Mills 
led  the  grand  march.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  big  hall  was  taxed  to 
care  for  the  crowd  which  came 
out  to  pay  honor  to  the  gridiron 
warriors.  The  chaperones  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Martin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Fraser,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Bruening,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Graham  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Clemens. 


Mr.  Alexander  F.  Brungardt, 
LL.  B.  1913,  was  married  on  No- 
vember 15th,  to  Miss  Marie  C. 
Brown,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anna  H. 
Brown,  at  St.  John's  church, 
Omaha.  Miss  Catherine  Brun- 
gardt of  Victoria,  Kansas,  and  Dr. 
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B.  F.  Brungardt  of  Salina,  Kansas, 
attended  the  couple.  Breakfast 
was  served  at  the  bride's  home  to 
the  wedding  party  and  a  few  close 
friends  of  the  family.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brungardt  have  gone  on  a 
southern  honeymoon  trip  and  will 
be  at  home  after  December  15th, 
at  1317  North  29th  Street,  Omaha. 


The  work  of  the  Col^ge  of 
Pharmacy  is  progressing  steadily 
under  the  direction  of  the  new 
Dean,  Professor  H.  'C.  Newton. 
The  microscopic  examination  of 
drugs  has  been  made  to  cover  two 
full  years  of  laboratory  work  and 
service  in  the  prescription  dispens- 
ary of  the  medical  school  has  been 
changed  from  an  opportunity  to  a 
requirement. 


Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Clemens,  the  new  Dean,  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  is  being  thor- 
oughly reorganized  and  provided 
with  new  equipment  which  will 
facilitate  the  working  out  of  the 
school's  program  looking  to  a 
steady  advance  both  in  require- 
ments and  opportunities.  The  cur- 
riculum has  been  re-cast  and  five 
new  men  have  been  added  to  the 
staff.  The  clinical  facilities  have 
been  increased  and  additional 
equipment  installed,  including  a 
complete  X-ray  outfit,  which  is 
in  daily  use  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  The  attendance  at  the 
infirmary  clinic  has  been  increas- 
ing rapidly  and  the  twenty-four 
rooms  now  devoted  to  this  part 


of  the  school's  work  are  taxed  to 
the  utmost. 

Through  the  organization  of  the 
seniors  into  bands  of  clinical  clerks 
the  students  are  brought  into 
closer  contact  with  the  medical 
and  surgical  cases  at  the  hospital 
and  the  assignment  of  a  faculty 
member  to  the  task  of  supervising 
the  work  of  these  bands  has  pro- 
moted their  efficiency. 

The  library  is  being  moved  and 
enlarged  and  has  been  provided 
with  a  number  of  reading  tables 
of  special  design.  Additional 
laboratory  facilities  have  been  set 
apart  and  new  specially  arranged 
tables  have  been  installed  in  the 
Physiological  department.  Stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  changes  and 
the  work  of  the  school  is  going 
forward  in  an  eminently  satisfact- 
ory manner. 


The  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  held  their  reg- 
ular semi-annual  examination  in 
the  Creighton  College  of  Dentist^ 
on  November  21,  22,  23  and  24— 
an  honor  which  the  faculty  and 
students  highly  appreciated.  The 
examiners  detailed  for  this  exami- 
nation were  Dr.  Allen  of  Loup 
City,  Dr.  Griess  of  Sutton  and  Dr. 
Fraser  of  Lincoln. 

The  Dental  Alumni  Association 
expects  to  hold  its  reunion  and 
home-coming  some  time  in  Janu- 
ary. The  executive  committee  is 
working  hard  on  the  program  and 
it  hopes  to  make  the  occasion  a 
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very  enjoyable  and  profitable  one 
for  all. 

Dr.  Mazie  McGlaughlin-Hunter, 
1908,  of  Malad  City,  Idaho,  writes : 
"I  passed  the  Idaho  State  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  in  July  1915. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to 
you  to  know  that  every  Creighton 
graduate  who  has  ever  appeared 
before  the  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  of  Idaho  has  passed 
with  high  honors.  This  informa- 
tion was  given  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  board,  at  that  time 
Dr.  Mark  A.  McAtee;  and  other 
members  of  the  board,  said  so 
many  nice  things  of  Creighton 
that  I  intended  writing  the  Col- 
lege but  neglected  to  do  so.  Of 
thirty-seven  applicants  sixteen 
passed,  "W.  J.  Frost,  '13,  and  my- 
self being  the  Creighton  appli- 
cants." 

Df.  Bruening  has  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  a  discussion  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Dental 
Teachers,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  January. 

The  Senior  Odontological  So- 
ciety of  the  Dental  College  has 
organized  and  will  hold  its  meet- 
ings regularly  twice  a  month.  The 
program  of  the  first  evening  was 
quite  interesting  and  well  carried 
out.  Papers  were  read  by  Mc- 
Pherson  and  Theisen.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  society  is  Tom  P.  Mul- 
lins. 

Dr.  Shearer's  oral  surgery  clinic 
on  Saturday  mornings  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry  is  very  popular, 


if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  number 
of  patients  who  apply.  The  clinic 
room  has  lately  been  re-furnished 
with  the  latest  and  best  apparatus. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Meany,  1916, 
passed  successfully  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
in  November. 

Among  many  recent  visitors  at 
the  College  of  Dentistry  were 
Howar^l  Cole,  '15,  who  is  practic- 
ing in  North  Dakota;  W.  W. 
Kimpston,  '15,  D.  B.  Walters,  '16, 
Walter  Becker,  '14,  J.  A.  Lyons, 
'16,  and  H.  H.  Hess,  '15. 

The  College  of  Dentistry  is  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Harms  of  Belle 
Fouche,  South  Dakota,  for  a  ship- 
ment of  four  hundred  pounds  of 
dental  magazines.  Some  of  these 
volumes  are  duplicates  of  what 
are  in  the  library  but  can  be  used 
for  exchange  with  other  colleges. 


W.  G.  Finley,  M.  D.  1903,  is 
located  at  Mondamin,  Iowa,  where 
he  is  enjoying  a  good  practice. 

Mr.  James  Henry  Furay,  A.  B. 
1898,  is  Manager  of  the  Pacific 
Division  of  the  United  Press 
Association,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Versaw,  Ph.  G. 
1911,  is  working  in  a  drug  store 
at  Gordon,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Smith,  Arts, 
1886,  is  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Omaha.  He  has  represented  Doug- 
las counter  in  the  Nebraska  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Howard  Hugh  Craney,  A. 
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B.  1907,  LL.  B.  1913,  is  practicing 
law  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Lester  E.  Myers,  D.  D.  S. 
1914,  is  practicing  his  profession 
at  Blair,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Garth  H.  McLeese,  Ph.  G. 
1914,  is  in  the  drug  business  at 
Davenport,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Paul  Becker,  D.  D.  S.  1914, 
is  located  at  Osmond,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Creighton  Joseph  Shelby, 
M.  D.  1906,  who  has  been  located 
at  Yuma,  Arizona,  is  not  in  prac- 
tice at  present  but  expects  to  lo- 
cate in  California. 

Mr.  George  F.  Strehlow,  Ph.  G. 
1907,  is  proprietor  of  a  drug  store 
at  Long  Pine,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Stephen  F.  Dierringer,  A. 
B.  1913,  has  been  principal  of  the 
Heartwell,  Nebraska,  schools  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Frank  Ward  Bilger,  M.  D. 
1907,  is  located  at  Ardmore,  South 
Dakota,  where  he  is  practicing  his 
profession.  He  is  also  a  registered 
Pharmacist. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Rooney,  M.  D. 
1905,  is  practicing  at  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. He  is  county  physician  of 
Yuma  county  and  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  of  that 
place. 

Mr.  James  P.  Dugdale,  Arts  '80, 
is  a  clerk  at  the  Omaha  postoffice. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Woodard, 
A.  B.  1903,  is  cashier  of  the  Fergus 
County  Bank  at  Lewistown,  Mon- 
tana. 


of  offices  for  the  practice  of  Law 
at  915  Lumber  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Southeast  Corner  La  Salle 
and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago,  and 
at  403  Commercial  Bank  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  practice  at 
both  places  will  be  limited  to  cases 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  principal 
State  Railway  and  Public  Utilities 
Commissions. 


Mr.  E.  J.  McVann,  LL.  B.  1914, 
has  just   announced  the   opening 


The  first  quarterly  assembly  of 
the  College  of  Arts  was  held  in  the 
University  Auditorium  on  Satur- 
day, November  18th,  when  the 
President  congratulated  the  stu- 
dents on  their  success  and  Dean 
Kelly  announced  the  honors.  A 
most  pleasing  feature  of  the  as- 
sembly was  the  first  appearance 
of  the  College  Orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Henry 
Bock.  They  played  three  num- 
bers in  a  manner  very  pleasing  to 
the  faculty  and  student  body.  Mr. 
James  W.  Martin,  '17,  interpreted 
James  Whitcomb  Riley's  "Griggs- 
by's  Station"  very  intelligently. 

Charles  Bongardt  carried  off  the 
highest  honors  in  the  junior  class. 
First  honors  were  merrited  by 
Elmer  Bergman  and  Albert 
Schwedhelm;  second  honors  by 
Emmett  Hoctor,  Elmer  Barr  and 
Morris  Warshowsky. 

Highest  honors  of  the  sopho- 
more class  were  merited  by  Ed- 
ward Fogarty;  first  honors  by 
Wayne  Keitges  and  Lawrence 
Blessing;  second  honors  by  Ed- 
ward  Prieshoff,   Kenneth   Roper, 
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Daniel  Leary  and  John  Kenne- 
beck. 

In  the  freshman  class,  the  high- 
est honors  went  to  Ralph  T.  Wil- 
son, first  honors  to  Lyle  Doran, 
Percy  Bell,  Dewey  Edson,  James 
Kudrna,  Charles  Kearney,  Joseph 
Feiler  and  Elias  Camel.  Second 
honors  were  merited  by  Leo 
Hirschman,  Charles  McArdle  and 
Harold  Kelley. 

In  the  premedical  course,  in  the 
five-year  course  the  highest  hon- 
ors were  awarded  to  Philip  Cog- 
ley,  second  honors  to  Harry  Drew. 
In  the  six-year  course,  highest 
honors  were  merited  by  Joseph 
Homan,  first  honors  by  Ray  Bren- 
nan,  Cyril  Chicoine,  Joseph  Mal- 
loy;  second  honors  by  Charles 
Carroll,  John  Chaloupka,  William 
Schmitz,  Mason  Lathrop,  Louis 
Mlaska  and  Thomas  Egan. 

The  standing  and  grades  of  the 
senior  class  are  not  published. 

The  standing  in  the  high  school 
is  as  follows : 

Fourth  High  "A"— Class  hon- 
ors  were  merited  by  William  M. 
Barry;  first  honors,  Ralph  Svo- 
boda,  Harold  Dwyer,  Harry  Burk- 
ley;  second  honors,  Leo  Brown, 
Hugh  Toner,  Joseph  McGovern, 
Frank  Svoboda. 

Fourth  High  "B"— Class  hon- 
ors, Brendan  Brown ;  First«honors, 
Patrick  Darcy.  Thaddeus  Madura, 
Charles  Murphy.  No  second  hon- 
ors. 

Third  High  "A' ' — Class  honors, 
George  Hennegan;  second  honors, 
Cyril     Nalty,     William     Heavey, 


Arthur  Antony,  Edward  Han- 
non,  Joseph  Hau,  Hugh  McCabe, 
Frederick  Schrimpf. 

Third  High  "B"— Class  honors, 
Francis  Gerin;  first  honors,  Roy 
Cameron,  Loyd  Meyers,  Jeremiah 
Burns,  John  Coyle,  Alexander 
Frank;  second  honors,  Francis 
Owens,  Leo  Homan,  Gordon 
Nicholson,  John  Reilly. 

Second  High  "A" — Class  hon- 
ors, Carl  Kruger;  first  honors, 
Donald  O'Brien,  Frank  Ostronic, 
Thomas  Dempsey;  second  honors, 
Robert  McAuliffe. 

Second  High  "B" — Class  hon- 
ors, Frank  Kastl;  first  honors, 
Robert  Burkley;  second  honors, 
Charles  Fogarty,  Frank  Kranz, 
William  Hamilton,  Laverne  Roach. 

Second  High  "C"— Class  hon- 
ors, Grant  Forbes;  first  honors, 
Louis  Meyer ;  second  honors,  Leon- 
ard Elkin,  Francis  Reinhardt, 
Francis  Mogan. 

First  High  -A"— Class  honors, 
Fred  Wachtler;  first  honors, 
Jerome  Runa,  Edward  Musrallah, 
Gerald  Quinlan;  second  honors, 
Paul  Massey,  Charles  Trummer, 
Joseph  Herman,  James  McGrath. 

First  High  "B"— Class  honors, 
Thomas  Russell;  second  honors, 
Felix  Kemp,  Felix  Crowley,  Rich- 
ard Barnettler. 

First  High  "CM— Class  honors, 
Aloysius  Spitznagle;  second  hon- 
ors, Albert  Weppner,  Brian  Reilly, 
Henry  Murray. 

First  High  "D  "—Class  honors, 
Joseph  Vojir;   first  honors,   Ivan 
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Booth;    second    honors,    Aloysius 
Blum.  

The  'Varsity  Football  Team  has 
acquitted  itself  very  satisfactorily 
on  the  gridiron.  The  first  game 
of  the  season  played  on  October 
7th  with  the  Alumni,  resulted  in 
a  score  of  9  to  0  in  favor  of  the 
team.  On  October  14th  the  strong 
aggregation  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity went  down  to  defeat  by  a 
score  of  14  to  0.  The  fast  Du- 
buque College  players  held  the 
'Varsity  to  a  6  to  6  score  on  Oc- 
tober 21st,  and  on  October  28th 
the  representatives  of  Denver 
University  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  honors  by  a  score  of  19 
to  13,  but  on  November  4th  the 
Creighton  team  journeyed  to  St. 
Louis  where  they  reversed  the  sit- 
uation and  came  off  victors  by  a 
score  of  20  to  0.  On  November 
11th  the  representatives  of  the 
Friends  University,  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, came  to  Omaha  and  were  de- 
feated by  a  score  of  34  to  0.  High- 
land Park  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
held  the  local  men  to  a  0  to  0  score 
on  November  18th. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  'Var- 
sity team  defeated  the  strong  ag- 
gregation from  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  by  a  score  of  20  to 
13.  Speaking  of  this  game  Mr. 
Ross  H.  Chamberlen  of  the  Oma- 
ha World-Herald  said: 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Creighton  Athletic  association, 
Tommy  Mills  presented  Captain 
Roy  Platz  and  Clifford  Long  as 
co-stars,  with  a  superb  supporting 


company,  at  Creighton  field  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  an  attractive 
act,  entitled,  " You've  Gotta  Stop 
Kicking  My  Dog  Around." 

An  annual  attempt  to  get  this 
little  play  across  for  the  last  eight 
years  has  failed,  but  before  close 
to  8,000  spectators — the  greatest 
crowd  that  ever  witnessed  an  ath- 
letic event  at  Creighton — the  deed 
was  accomplished  yesterday  to  the 
complete  and  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Blue  and  White,  and  the  equal- 
ly complete  and  entire  discomfiture 
of  South  Dakota  University. 

Creighton  won  20  to  13,  scoring 
her  first  victory  over  the  Coyotes 
in  the  history  of  athletic  relations 
between  the  two  schools.  The  best 
team  won,  of  this  there  is  no 
doubt.  And  the  best  team  won 
with  its  star  man,  Captain 
Platz,  so  ill  that  a  physician  told 
him  he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  consequences,  if  Platz  in- 
sisted upon  playing. 

The  Creighton  team,  displaying 
an  astonishing  sound  and  alert 
defense  and  flashing  at  all  times 
an  able  if  not  particularly  versa- 
tile attack,  outplayed  and  out- 
fought the  Coyotes  from  first  to 
last. 

Creighton  gained  a  total  of  265 
yards  rushing,  to  South  Dakota's 
190  yards. 

Creighton  attempted  sixteen 
forward  passes,  executing  six  of 
them  for  a  total  gain  of  135  yards, 
to  South  Dakota's  eight  attempts, 
only  one  of  which  was  completed 
for  a  gain  of  20  yards. 
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Creighton  made  first  downs 
twelve  times,  to  South  Dakota's 
two. 

Creighton  was  penalized  five 
yards  for  off-side  play,  while 
South  Dakota  lost  a  total  of  45 
yards,  30  yards  for  holding  and 
15  yards  for  off-side. 

At  no  time  did  Coach  McKu- 
sick's  men  show  symptoms  of  win- 
ning the  game,  although  the 
Coyotes  scored  first  when  Don  Mc- 
Kinnon  booted  a  perfectly  respect- 
able drop  kick  from  Creighton 's 
twenty-two  yard  line.  Creighton 
was  there  with  the  old  punch  yes- 
terday, and  the  team  displayed 
more  real  football  ability  than  its 
followers  remember  ever  having 
seen  before. 

The  entire  Creighton  team,  reg- 
ulars and  substitutes  alike,  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  No  one 
man's  work  overshadowed  anoth- 
er's, unless  it  be  that  Quarterback 
Long  stood  out  prominently  be- 
cause of  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  bossed  the  squad  during  the 
sixty  minutes  of  play.  It  was  unit 
work  which  won,  with  every  one 
of  the  eleven  men  working  like  a 
machine  on  every  play. 

The  only  really  brilliant  piece  of 
football  uncorked  by  South  Da- 
kota came  in  the  final  period, 
when  Bob  Newboy,  substituting  at 
left  half  for  Harold  Sprague,  tore 
off  a  sixty-yard  run  through  the 
Creighton  team,  after  intercept- 
ing a  Creighton  pass,  and  headed 
for  the  Blue  and  White  goal  for 


what    appeared   to    be    a   certain 
touchdown. 

However,  the  brilliancy  of  New- 
boy 's  sprint  was  lessened  by  the 
superbrilliancy  of  Long's  tackle. 
The  flying  quarterback  raced  neck 
and  neck  with  Newboy  until  he 
was  certain  of  his  distance,  when 
he  launched  himself  through  the 
air  like  a  catapult,  downing  his 
foe  with  a  sickening  thud. 

Eddie  Mulholland,  Dan  Gross, 
Harry  Stapleton,  Carl  Lutes,  Bud 
Lahey,  "Biz"  Bisenius,  Waited 
McCarty,  Marty  Flannagan,  Wal- 
ter Hull,  Billy  Brennan — in  fact, 
every  man  who  participated  in 
the  game  for  Creighton,  played 
such  a  splendid  game  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  writer  to  do  them 
all  justice  in  the  brief  space  allot- 
ted the  contest  this  morning.  And 
the  work  of  the  squad  reflected 
the  coaching  ability  of  Mills  in  a 
manner  which  stamps  him  as  an 
instructor  the  equal  of  any  man 
in  the  Missouri  Valley." 

The  Sporting  Editor  of  the 
Omaha  Bee  spoke  of  the  game  as 
f  ollows  J» 

' '  Creighton  University  students, 
alumni  and  friends  are  today  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  Tommy  Mills, 
their  football  coach,  and  to  the 
Creighton  team.  For  they  have 
been  avenged — avenged  of  foot- 
ball defeat  of  nine  successive 
games. 

Many  years  ago  Creighton  start- 
ed in  to  wallop  South  Dakota. 
Nine  times  they  tasted  the  bitter 
sting  of  defeat.     That  is,  if  you 
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count  the  contest  last  season,  when 
the  Catholics  held  the  truculent 
Coyotes  to  a  scoreless  tie.  Even 
then  Creighton  adherents  took  the 
matter  as  a  defeat  for  they 
thought  that  the  blue  and  white 
warriors  should  have  trampled 
over  the  South  Dakotans. 

But  yesterday  it  was  different. 
Creighton  won  and  won  in  a  man- 
ner that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  two  elevens.  The 
score  was  20  to  13. 

The  six  thousand  fans  who  wit- 
nessed the  contest  are  positive  that 
no  better  game  was  played  in  the 
middle  west  and  they  are  equally 
sure  that  Tommy  Mills  has  one  of 
the  best  football  machines  ever 
seen  in  action  in  this  city.  And 
this  is  how  the  team  proved  it  to 
the  throng  of  football  enthusiasts. 

They  ran  the  ball  up  and  down 
the  field  for  three  touchdowns. 
They  pulled  off  six  perfect  for- 
ward passes  out  of  fifteen  at- 
tempts, while  their  opponents 
tried  nine  and  were  able  to  ne- 
gotiate but  one  for  a  distance  of 
fifteen  yards.  They  made  first 
down  twelve  times.  The  Coyotes 
did  the  same  thing  but  twice.  In 
fact,  Creighton  accomplished  ev- 
erything in  the  way  of  football 
that  a  team  can  accomplish.  If 
there  was  anything  lacking,  it 
certainly  was  not  evident  to  the 
crowd. 

And  incidentally  the  contest  was 
as  clean  as  two  teams  fighting  for 
supremacy  could  play.  Creighton 
was  penalized     only  five     yards, 


while  their  opponents  were  set 
back  a  distance  of  forty-five  yards. 
The  Coyotes  started  out  as  if 
they  were  positive  of  annexing 
another  victory.  They  kicked  off 
to  Creighton  and  on  the  second 
down  secured  the  oval  on  a  re- 
covered fumble.  Then  big  Full- 
back McKinnon  showed  how  an 
educated  toe  can  be  made  to  an- 
nex counters.  He  drop  kicked  the 
ball  from  the  thirty-five-yard  line, 
which  barely  flopped  over  the  goal 
posts.  It  gave  the  South  Dakotans 
a  three  point  lead,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  overcome  when 
Tommy  Mills'  proteges  unlimber- 
ed  their  aerial  attack.  It  was  the 
aerial  attack  that  proved  so  baf- 
fling to  the  Coyotes.  That  and 
a  little  of  old  fashioned  line  plung- 
ing, though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Catholics  were  as  successful 
in  bucking  the  line  as  they  were 
with  the  flying  oval. 

Creighton  made  its  first  score 
when  Marty  Flanagan  grabbed  a 
forward  pass  and  passed  eight 
chalk  marks  before  a  South  Da- 
kota second  defense  man  could 
bring  him  down.  Flanagan  finally 
finished  up  the  job  by  carrying  the 
ball  over  the  goal  after  Creighton 
had  worked  it  within  five  yards 
of  the  goal  by  straight  football. 
Captain  Platz,  who  was  sent  in  to 
take  Mullholland 's  place  at  left 
half,  kicked  goal.  The  period 
ended  7  to  3,  Creighton 's  favor. 

Creighton  made  its  second  score 
near  the  close  of  the  half,  when 
Platz  heaved  a  perfect  throw  to 
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Lutes,  who  tore  off  thirty  yards. 
With  the  ball  on  South  Dakota's 
three-yard  line.  Quarterback  Long 
went  through  center  for  the  second 
touchdown.  Brennan  who  again 
had  replaced  Platz  in  this  period, 
kicked  goal. 

On  the  next  kickoff,  a  South  Da- 
kota backfield  man  recovered  the 
kick  on  Creighton 's  forty-yard 
line.  Fullback  McKinnon  again 
brought  his  educated  toe  to  the 
front  and  made  a  perfect  drop 
kick  from  the  forty-yard  line.  It 
was  one  of  the  best  boots  wit- 
nessed on  the  Creighton  field  this 
season.  The  half  ended  with  the 
ball  in  the  center  of  the  field. 

There  was  nothing  doing  in  the 
third  period.  That  is  nothing  in 
the  scoring  line.  Creighton  pulled 
off  several  well  executed  forward 
passes,  but  the  wily  Coyotes  were 
too  watchful  to  allow  any  of  the 
Creightonites  to  scamper  over  the 
goal  line. 

Old  Biz  Bisenius,  who  replaced 
Carl  Lutes  at  center,  proved  to 
be  the  hero  of  the  last  chapter 
of  the  exciting  game.  He  inter- 
cepted a  South  Dakota  pass  and 
hot-footed  it  thirty  yards  over  the 
line.  Brennan  failed  to  kick  a 
goal. 

South  Dakota's  only  touchdown 
came  in  the  last  five  minutes  of 
play  when  Newboy,  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  Sprague,  annexed  a 
forward  pass  for  sixty  yards  in 
one  of  the  most  sensational  runs  of 
the  game.  After  working  the  ball 
down    the    field     for   twentv    of 


the  twenty-five  remaining  yards, 
Reigel  was  finally  shoved  over  for 
the  touchdown.  McKinnon  kick- 
ed goal. 

The  Creighton  team  abounded 
with  stars.  There  was  Captain 
Roy  (Kaiser)  Platz  who,  al- 
though under  the  doctor's  care, 
went  into  the  contest,  and  by  his 
perfect  passes,  was  almost  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  the  win. 
Platz  played  his  last  game  with 
the  blue  and  white  as  he  will 
graduate  from  the  dental  school 
next  June. 

Then  there  was  Harvey  Stapelton 
at  right  guard  who  stopped  every 
attempt  of  South  Dakota  going 
through  his  side  of  the  line.  Harvey 
played  one  of  the  best  defensive 
and  offensive  games  of  his  foot- 
ball career.  Little  Quarterback 
Long  was  no  piker  when  it  came 
to  getting  in  the  limelight.  Long 
was  there  and  over  in  catching 
the  heaves  of  Captain  Platz.  If 
Mulholland  ever  played  a  better 
left  half  and  left  end  than  he  did 
yesterday,  there  are  those  who 
would  have  liked  to  see  him  per- 
form then.  Mulholland  seldom 
missed  a  tackle.  Time  and  again 
he  raced  down  the  field  when 
Lutes  punted  the  ball  and  tackled 
the  Coyote  back  field  man  in  his 
tracks.  Duncan,  McKinnon,  Har- 
mon and  Reifel  were  the  real  stars 
of  the  Coyotes  aggregation." 


On  Thursday  evening,  after  the 
South  Dakota  game,  four  hun- 
dred Creighton  students  paraded 
the    down-town   streets,    entering 
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nearly  all  of  the  theatres,  cheering 
and  giving  the  college  yells.  The 
audiences  responded  to  each  yell 
with  loud  applause. 


Rev.  Wm.  F.  Eigge,  S.  J.,  pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  the  College  of 
Arts,  lectured  recently  to  the 
American  Association  of  Station- 
ary Engineers.  The  lecture  was 
mainly  upon  Astronomy,  stereopti- 
con  views  of  the  stars  and  comets 
being  used  to  illustrate  the  in- 
struction. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Griffith,  a  Shake- 
sperean  reader,  gave  impersona- 
tions of  the  great  bard's  charac- 
ters at  the  University  auditorium 
on  Tuesday  Ovening,  November 
28th.  Mr.  Griffith  was  at  one  time 
a  Shakesperean  actor,  but  because 
of  a  serious  accident  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  stage,  since 
which  time  his  repertoire  has  in- 
cluded only  readings. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  November 
21st,  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Dental 
fraternity  entertained  a  few 
friends  at  an  informal  dancing 
party  at  their  fraternity  house  at 
24th  and  Capitol  Avenue.  The 
party  was  chaperoned  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Shearer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parker  and  Mrs.  Mulvihill. 


The  University  will  make  its 
initial  appearance  in  the  sport  of 
basketball  this  winter.  Coach 
Mills  promises  to  have  a  team  that 
will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  with 


the  fastest  in  the  country.  The 
Omaha  Bee  of  November  26th 
says  of  the  team : 

"Tommy  Mills,  be  it  remember- 
ed, is  something  of  a  basketball 
coach.  He  turned  out  good  fives 
at  the  high  school.  And  he  has 
some  good  material.  Dutch  Platz, 
former  high  school  and  Brandeis 
star,  will  be  one  of  Tommy's  floor 
warriors.  Carl  Lutes,  another 
high  school  crack,  is  one  more. 
Eddie  Mulholland,  end  on  the 
football  squad,  is  something  of  a 
basket  flipper  and  there  are 
George  Parrish  and  Kenneth 
Klepser,  local  cracks  of  renown. 

These  five  athletes  are  enough 
to  make  a  first  class  team  and  there 
may  be  other  talent  hidden  among 
the  University  students. 

A  schedule  of  games  is  now  be- 
ing arranged.  A  two  weeks'  trip 
on  the  road  has  already  been  card- 
ed. Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  Beloit, 
Drake  and  several  other  big 
schools  will  be  met  on  this  journe3r. 
Some  big  games  will  also  be 
brought  to  Omaha  to  be  played  in 
the  New  Creighton  Gym,  which 
has  a  regulation  court  and  room 
for  3,000  spectators. 


Creighton  men  entertained  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Notre  Dame 
football  team  in  this  city  after  the 
game  at  Lincoln  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day.  Mr.  D.  M.  Nigro  of  the 
Medical  College,-  a  former  Notre 
Dame  student,  brought  six  of  the 
Notre  Dame  men  home  with  him 
Thursday  evening  to  be  the  guests 
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of  the  Phi  Beta  Pi  medical  fratern- 
ity at  the  chapter  house  on  West 
Harney  street.  The  Notre  Dame 
men  were  entertained  at  break- 
fast Friday  morning,  after  which 
they  were  taken  around  the  city 
for  an  auto  ride  by  Mr.  Ray  Byrne. 


The  annual  Glee  Club  concert 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  at  the  Brandeis  Theatre. 
The  first  part  of  the  program  will 
consist  of  a  choice  selection  of  glees 
and  orchestra  numbers ;  the  second 
part  will  be  taken  up  with  an 
operetta.  It  is  believed  that  this 
program  will  satisfy  the  tastes  of 
the  most  fastidious  lovers  of  music. 
The  members  of  the  Glee  Club  are 
aware  that  there  is  plenty  of  hard 
work  in  store  for  them  to  make  the 
concert  a  success,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  willing  to  attend  as  many 
extra  rehearsals  as  their  director, 
Prof.  Bock,  may  think  necessary. 

A  new  music  room  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  University  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra.  It  occupies  the  space 
below  the  University  Library,  and 
is  as  large  as  that  spacious  room. 


On  "Wednesday,  December  6th, 
the  Senior  and  Junior  Sodalities 
held  a  reception  of  the  sixty-eight 
new  members  who  had  proved 
faithful  during  their  three  months7 
probation  from  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  The  celebration 
was  alike  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  creditable  to  the  sodalities. 
The  student  body  gathered  in  the 


college  church,  which  they  en- 
tirely filled,  the  main  aisle  and  a 
part  of  another  being  reserved  for 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  sodal- 
ists.  An  address  appropriate  to 
the  great  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  the  ceremony  of 
reception  was  given  in  his  usual 
acceptable  manner  by  Father  Mc- 
Menamy.  After  this  followed  the 
impressive  ceremonial  of  the  recep- 
tion. Solemn  benediction  brought 
the  exercises  to  a  fitting  close. 
A  general  communion  took  place 
on  Friday  morning  in  the  stu- 
dents' chapel.  This  was  the  day 
assigned  for  fulfilling  the  wish  of 
Pope  Benedict  that  the  students  of 
all  Catholic  colleges  in  the  world 
offer  a  holy  communion  for  his 
special  intention.  While  of  course 
no  one  knows  what  intention  His 
Holiness  wished  the  students  to 
pray  for,  the  impression  prevailed 
that  it  was  for  the  speedy  close 
of  the  war. 


The  last  two  meetings  of  the 
Creighton  Oratorical  Association 
were  quite  interesting.  On  No- 
vember 15th,  the  question,  "Re- 
solved that  a  policy  of  imperialism 
(i.  e.,  colonial  expansion)  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States, " 
was  warmly  discussed.  Mr.  Vet- 
ter  and  Mr.  Nolette  upheld  the 
affirmative ;  and  Mr.  Holbrook  and 
Mr.  Kranz,  the  negative.  The  sug- 
gestions of  the  critics,  Mr.  Leadon 
and  Mr.  Burns,  were  to  the  point. 
On  November  22,  Mr.  Schwedhelm 
and  Mr.  Boland  secured  the  vote 
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of  the  judges,  despite  the  well-pre- 
pared argument  of  Mr.  Doran  and 
Mr.  Camel  who  contended  that  the 
"Child  Labor  Law"  was  not  just. 
The  opposite  remarks  of  the  critics, 
Mr.  Hoctor  and  Mr.  Fogarty,  held 
the  attention  of  the  members.  The 
chairman  of  the  programme  com- 
mittee submitted  the  suggestion 
that  set  orations,  talks  on  literary, 
historical,  social  and  political  top- 
ics, occasional  special  programmes 
introducing  a  variety  of  features, 
would  make  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  both  more  interesting 
and  more  profitable.  The  sugges- 
tion was  well  received;  and  we 
look  to  Mr.  Beveridge  and  the 
committee  for  some  very  pleasant 
evenings  during  the  coming 
months.  As  we  go  to  print  the 
debate,  "Resolved  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  '  Open  Shop '  should  be 
generally  adhered  to  in  the  United 
States, ' '  is  in  full  swing.  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Kastner  are  defending 
the  affirmative;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Hannon  and  Mr.  Lovely,  the  nega- 
tive. Both  sides  have  evidently 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tion and  are  prepared  to  drive 
their  point  home.  We  wonder  what 
the  critics,  Mr.  Vetter  and  Mrs. 
Randolph,  will  say. 


Father  Rigge  will  spend  Christ- 
mas week  in  New  York  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  The  Advancement  of 
Science.  This  organization  counts 
at  present  over  eleven  thousand 
members.  It  meets  every  year  dur- 


ing Christmas  week  in  some  large 
city.  Father  Rigge  has  already 
attended  its  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington, Cleveland,  Atlanta  and 
San  Francisco,  in  which  last  place  a 
special  summer  meeting  was  called 
in  August,  1915,  at  the  time  of  the 
Panama  Exposition.  Now  the 
Association  plans  to  hold  a  greater 
convocation  week  every  four  years 
successively  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Washington.  More  than  fifty 
affiliated  societies  will  also  meet 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  Be- 
fore one  of  these,  the  American 
Astronomical  Society,  Father 
Rigge  will  read  a  paper  illustrated 
with  nine  diagrams  on  the  South 
Polar  Eclipse  of  1917,  December 
13th. 


On  Saturday  evening,  December 
2nd,  the  Gamma  Eta  Gamma  Legal 
Fraternity  held  a  formal  dinner 
at  the  new  Blackstone  Hotel.  The 
banquet  hall  was  tastily  decorated 
and  the  affair  was  attended  by 
alumni,  active  members  and 
pledges.  Later  in  the  evening 
dancing  was  indulged  in,  with 
about  twelve  couples  present.  A 
pleasant  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  by  the  alumni 
of  the  Fraternity  Seals  to  Mr. 
John  A.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Bruce  G. 
Young,  who  have  been  very  active 
in  the  fraternity.  Mr.  R.  F.  Mc- 
Guiggan  was  toastmaster. 


Mr.  Donald  J.  Burke,   LL.  B. 
1912,  and  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Fraser, 
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Law,  1917,  h,ave  just  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army,  as  a 
result  of  the  examinations  which 
they  took  at  the  Plattsburg  en- 
campment   last    summer.     Their 


term  of  enlistment  as  officers  of 
the  Reserve  Corps  is  five  years  and 
they  are  subject  to  call,  not  only 
in  time  of  war  but  also  for  two 
weeks  each  year  for  service  at  the 
training  camps. 


i 


